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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SULLIVAN: A THUNDERBOLT 


AID a friend: “Dr. William L. Sullivan in the 
January Atlantic handles ‘The Anti-Religious 
Front’ with a delightfully light touch.”’ Hardly! 

The article is blasting, withering, scornful. It is 
respectable these days, he tells us, to believe that 
when a baby sucks his thumb he is ‘‘unconsciously pur- 
suing a sexual adventure,” or when a little boy says 
he wants to be a locomotive engineer he is ‘expressing 
a subtly disguised desire for sexual gratification,’ but 
it is immoral to believe in God. Millikan, he says, 
is recognized by a certain type of modern thinker as 
one of the greatest lights of science, until he speaks 
of religion and declares his faith. Then this phase of 
his character is described as due probably to “‘atavistic 
emotionalism.” 

By linking together two things which never can 
be put together, bulk and value, some modern writers 
show the immensity of the universe and the smallness 
and insignificance of man. 

Copernicus began this work of enlarging the uni- 
verse. Darwin showed us that we began not up among 
the stars but “down in the mud and its fermentation,” 
and Freud ‘‘has pushed our humiliation into the last 
pit by the knowledge that what we thought was the 
light of spirit is only the sickly gleam of funguses 
growing rank in the cellar of physiology.” 

Every new revelation of our identity with things 
that crawl is saluted with joy by one type of mind, 
because “‘they perceive, and correctly, that man if 
he has a God will be majestic and if majestic will have 
a God. ... Our nothingness is a price they will 
gladly pay if Deity is made nothingness too.” 

There is something almost austere in the faith of 
Dr. Sullivan. Over us is “an eternal splendor.” 
Awaiting us is a “‘transcendence of truth and beauty 
everlasting.”’” What he says of religion we placed on 
the cover page of our last issue. No prophet of mod- 
ern times speaks with deeper conviction or greater 
clarity. To him all this baby thumb business is roar- 
ing nonsense. All this belittling men like Millikan 
for their faith is an outrage. He attacks with devas- 
tating irony those who “imply that there is a new 
firmament—the abdomen; a new end for philosophy — 
to prove that man is ridiculous; a new purpose for 
culture—to bestow on animalism the touch of the 
esthetic; a new conception of morals—to show that 


conscience is barbarous; and a new ideal for the home 
—to be an interval in the pursuit of promiscuity.” 

There will be some spirited rejoinders to this 
article. Our advice is a bit late but none the less em- 
phatic: Look up ‘Sullivan on “The Anti-Religious 
Front,” and read it. 

Some of our moderns have been calling for this 
thunderbolt. Now let them tell us how they like it. 


* 


TOLERANCE AND PRAYER 


_S we enter upon the season called Lent, we are 
struck by the need of tolerance in religion to 
the prayer habits of others. What we may 

expect of right-minded courteous people is: 

That those who pray may not have contempt 
or pity for those who do not. 

That those who do not pray on principle may not 
give themselves airs of superiority. 

That those who have no principles for or against 
may show the same courtesy here that they show in 
the other relations of life. 

It is for those who pray that we write especially. 
We may well set before ourselves the high ideal of 
keeping much of our prayer inconspicuous, that there 
may be in it nothing of display. Sometimes we are 
tempted to say that the only prayer that amounts to 
anything is that done in secret, and yet we know that 
there is something of a sense of others and a care for 
others which comes in the public assembly which is 
hard to get in the closet. 

Before we condemn the prayer habits of those 
who drop the practise or who substitute what they 
call meditations let us reflect upon the noble charac- 
ters of some of them and ask ourselves if what they 
are may not speak louder with a Perfect God than 
what they say or leave unsaid. 

There is no single human practise that better il- 
lustrates the old adage that “we learn by doing” than 
prayer. The more we pray the more precious it seems 
to us and the more we want to. The more we pray 
the more we love life. By prayer we attain wisdom, 
we regain a sense of proportion, we free ourselves from 
devotion to material possessions, we overcome be- 
setting sins, we get a sense of proportion, we loosen 
the crust of hard-heartedness made by innumerable 
contacts of modern life, we overcome worry and fear. 
Prayer is a great privilege. 
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This Lenten season we suggest that we drop all 
talk about the duty of prayer and speak of its oppor- 
tunities, drop some of our theorizing about it and de- 
bating it and practise it, drop our judgments of others 
and think of our own defects. If it be true that there 
is growing unbelief, increasing pessimism, and a great 
wave of materialism against which our churches are 
struggling, we may well set high before us the words 
of Tennyson: 

Let blow the trumpet strongly when I pray, 
Till this embattled wall of unbelief, 


My prison, not my fortress, fall away! 
eee 


INDIA SANE OR CRAZY? 


R. SAILENDRANATH GHOSE, representative 
in America of the Indian National Congress, 
did not advance the cause of Indian inde- 
pendence by the things he said at the luncheon of the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York on Feb. 15. 
His address was mainly a wild, bitter, unreasoned 
attack on England. The nearest he came to argu- 
ment was when he said that the cause of Indian in- 
dependence was exactly like our own struggle for in- 
dependence. He forgot to mention that there is some 
difference between George III and George V, and be- 
tween Lord North and Ramsay MacDonald. Healso 
failed to note the striking fact that England now is 
working with the best Indians and then was working 
against the best Americans. 


Nor did he seem to make much of a hit when he - 


described the financial interest of Englishmen in India, 
the billions invested in banks, insurance companies, 
shipping and other industries, the billions represented 
by the bonds of the Indian government, all of which 
he callously stated would be seized or repudiated if 
independence came. His most insulting appeal was to 
American self-interest, the trade we would get away 
from England'if India were free. — 

It is quite easy to get us to admit that “no nation 
is good enough to rule another nation,” and to say 
that we favor Indian independence, but the thing is 
not so simple as all that. 

Admit that England has been imperialistic. ‘The 
question we ask is, Is she imperialistic toward India 
now? Admit that she has exploited India. Is shea 
government of exploitation to-day? Admit that she 
has refused political reforms. Is she refusing them 
at present? The practical question interests us. 

To be sure there is more to be said for England 
in the past than we are saying here. Leave it unsaid 
for the moment. Here are 320,000,000 people. They 
do not all stand for the same things or want the same 
government. The free native princes have control 
of a quarter of the area of all India and over a fifth of 
the population. They are strenuously urging England 
to keep faith with them. Here are the Moslems—six- 
ty million and more. They do not want what the 
Hindus want. Here is the Liberal League, mainly 
Hindu, widely influential over the country, in favor of 
a dominion status. And here are all the thousands of 
Europeans with homes, families and investments. 
We have not the slightest hesitancy in saying that 
these Europeans have rights to be respected. To-day, 
whatsoever position they may have taken in the past, 
they favor giving Indian a dominion status. 


Even in the Lahore Congress, which took action 
absolutely uncompromising, there was a large minor- 
ity opposed to the action. 

It was a pleasure to hear a man like Prof. Ed- 
ward Thompson, lecturer in Bengali at Oxford, long 
resident in India, and an author of important books on 
India, speak at the same luncheon out of broad 
knowledge and in a spirit of good will. 

In spite of the alarmist reports, he believes the 
situation in India is full of hope. Though Gandhi 
has been swept off his feet by the extreme nationalists, 
the numbers that want a peaceful solution are in- 
creasing. Such men are in power in London. Such 
men are increasing in power in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi. 

The road to independence is not necessarily 
through oceans of blood. Is it desirable to turn India 
into another China? The way of the round table, 
of conference, of gradual transfer of power, is open. 

The best thought of the worla is hoping and 
praying that India may take the path of sanity and 
peace. 

Organizations like the Foreign Policy Association 
are rendering a great service in giving all sides a 
chance to be heard. Many radio stations broadcast 
the proceedings alternate Saturday afternoons from 
1.30 to 3.80. It is worth tuning in just to hear an 
ideal chairman, James G. McDonald, preside. 


* * 


LET THE MOVIE PRODUCERS SUE ALL OF US 

HE Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) has borne 

the brunt of the fight against harmful motion 

pictures. An attorney for Hays, Milliken, Joy, 

and Motion Picture Producers demands a retraction 
and threatens to begin suit. 

Shipler, editor of the Churchman, put the letter 
on his cover page. The week following Gilroy in the 
Congregationalist, Hartman in Zion’s Herald, and Dief- 
fenbach in the Christzan Register came out with power- 
ful editorials against the motion picture industry as 
now managed. Sidney Weston of the Congregational 
Publishing House withdrew from a committee spon- 
sored, by the “‘Producers.’’ The Church Press Club 
of Boston canceled a luncheon conference with Mr. 
Carl E. Milliken. 

If the Motion Picture Producers start suit against 
the Churchman they will have the whole religious press 
on their necks, and a chance to start suit against all 
the rest of the papers. The movies are bad. It is 
time we waked up to the facts. A law suit would 
arouse the country. Think of Hays on the stand! 

* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY—IV 

ETTING in and out of a room is important. 

The minister should enter with confidence and 

leave with something of decisiveness. It is 
bad business to walk in as if one were afraid to be 
there, and it is just as bad business to appear unable 
to get away. 

We have seen people sit in a warm drawing room 
dressed in overcoat and overshoes, because they had 
a lurking notion in the back of their heads that it 
was more polite to keep on their things, and that 


if they took off their outer wraps it would be a sign 
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that they intended to make a long call. Thisis a false 
technique. Let the hat and coat be hung up, even if 
one is to take them down in five minutes. 

No matter if it is Buckingham Palace or the White 
House, if admitted we belong there. We belong 
in the homes where we call, be they mansions or 
hovels. Diffidence in one is as unseemly as arrogance 
in the other. 

Let us try to go in with modesty but with con- 


' | fidence, and when the call is over let us make our 


_ polite good-bys and go, without engaging our hostess 
in half a dozen supplementary conversations between 
the drawing room and the front door. 


HUMANISM AND A PERSPECTIVE 


ECENTLY in a theological school, a visiting 
R clergyman addressed the students upon a 
phase of religious education. As soon as the 
speaker finished, the debate began. It waxed fast and 
furious, but few words were said about religious educa- 
tion. The talk was about humanism. ‘“To those young 
men,” said the visitor, ‘it seemed as if the most im- 
portant thing in the world was to get this question 
settled, and by settling they meant choosing sides. 
All were humanists but one, who was defended rather 
apologetically by one of the others because he had 
not shaken off his Lutheran heritage.” 

Sometimes we feel about humanism as we do 
about prohibition. The main tragedy about it is that 
it pushes so many vital, important things off the map. 

If the main equipment for religious work of 
theological students is ability to defend or attack 
humanism, they will find that they will have to work 
in some other place than in our churches. 

Our churches, where they are well organized, are 
concerned primarily with the religious education of 
the young, with bringing individualists together in co- 
operative enterprises for human good, in developing 
a social consciousness and making socially minded 
men and women. They are interested in “‘the sick, 
the afflicted, the dying, the distressed, the poor and 
the needy.” They are interested also in rich men 
who go out and hang themselves because life is not 
worth living. There are tasks of worship, of feeding, 
of healing, and of education, for the church in spite of 
all the amazing growth of specialized agencies. There 
are even finer tasks of co-operation with those trained 
for specialized work. 

Now first things come first of course. And in our 
age some theory of reality comes near being a first 
thing. Philosophy is a great steadier. Theology is a 
magnificent backer for human effort. As we progress, 
sound thinking assumes larger importance. But 
when all is said and done the business of the church is 
with religion, making the church members religious, 
making the children religious, making the community 
religious. 
won’t go. A lecture on humanism may help, but it is 
one thing only. What we need to make clear is that 
the powers back of this universe are good powers, and 
we can trust them and safely-co-operate with them. 
The supreme joy of life is in doing just that thing. 
People of every kind and degree are the offspring 
of those good powers and our own kinsfolk, 
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We will not insist on people saying God, or using 
the example of Jesus Christ, or reading passages from 
the Bible, although it is hard to see how they can be 
content to throw away their best assets, but a modi- 
cum of faith in good, intelligent, loving, creative 
agencies is essential to religion. 

It is highly essential to our morale. 
more essential to our perspective. 


BUT WHO ARE THE INMATES? 

HE fifty-sixth annual report of the Chapin Home 
for the Aged and Infirm, now situated in Jaz 
maica, Long Island, has come from the press. 

The name of Mrs. E. H. Chapin, wife of the 

brilliant Universalist preacher, is carried on the title 
page as founder. The names of the incorporators 
are mainly Universalist. The list of officers and mem- 
bers carrying on the work to-day reads like a roster 
of a united Universalist church in or around New 
York. The black bordered page carrying the names 
of trustees who have died brings up many beautiful 
memories of heroic Universalist service in the past. 

But who are the beneficiaries? In 1929 five 

were admitted to the home—a Universalist, a Quaker, 
a Catholic and two Episcopalians. In 1928 there 
was a longer list—two Presbyterians, two Dutch Re- 
formed, three Methodists, two Lutherans, two Epis- 
copalians, a Congregationalist, a Christian Scientist, 
a “Liberal,’’ and two Universalists. So the record 
goes as we work back through the list of 104 inmates. 
Universalist money and Universalist workers mainly, 
but inmates from every Christian faith. This Uni- 
versalist institution is truly universalist in faith and 
practise. It is exactly as Dr. and Mrs. Chapin would 
have had it. It is exactly as we of to-day would 
have it. We are here to serve the community as a 
whole. 

All Universalists are proud of the Chapin Home. 

* * 


THE TUNE WITHIN THE RAIN 
N England and on the European continent there 
is a little bird about the size of a sparrow, with 
yellow head and brown body, called the yellow- 
hammer. It belongs to the finch family, and has no 
connection with our yellow-hammer, which is a wood- 
pecker. The English yellow-hammer is a country 
bird, found along lonely roads, and is distinguished for 
singing when other birds are silent in the heat of 
summer or in a rain. 
“He shakes off the rain,” says Hudson, “and 
sings on in a mood of cheerfulness dashed with melan: 
choly.” 
Hudson puts Faber high among the minor English 
poets because he sang of the yellow-hammer: 


It is even 


“And there he is within the rain, 
And beats and beats his tune again, 
Quite happy in himself. 


“Within the heart of this great shower 
He sits as in a secret bower, 
With curtains drawn about him; 
And part in duty, part in mirth, 
He beats, as if upon the earth 
Rain could not fall without him.’ 
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Life or Death for Religious Liberalism? 


William L. Sullivan 


m=aq\'l' is proper that I should begin this paper by 
| thanking the editor of the Christian Leader 
for giving me the courtesy of its pages. It is 
an honorable privilege, and I appreciate it 
more highly from having been denied entrance into 
the columns of the journal of my own church because 
I wished to say there that the atheism which is grow- 
-ing under the cover of religious liberalism is producing 
havoc to the cause of spiritual freedom and to the vi- 
tality of spiritual life. The Christian Leader has not 
this tenderness for the denial of Deity nor this ex- 
traordinary conception of liberty of discussion. I 
turn to it then with joy and accept its hospitality 
with gratitude. If it maintains its present spirit, 
combining the free soul’s independence with the 
devout soul’s aspiration, it has before it a beneficent 
future, and quite possibly a future in which it may be 
an indispensable instrument in saving liberalism from 
a miserable death. 

These latter words are not too strong, and a brief 
consideration will show that they are not. We are 
living in a time when a multitude of people are strug- 
gling to emerge from the dregs of a long negation. 
First, materialism delivered its assault on spirit and 
confidently proclaimed itself the final wisdom, the 
awaited apparition in Which mind must find its per- 
petual guidance and its deepest truth. From that 
high place it is deposed. Men have seen how pre- 
posterous is the statement that matter is ultimate, 
when it is mind and only mind that can discover and 
assert that ultimateness. They have seen also that 
the inner life of man is radically insoluble to material- 
ism, although to an ultimate theory of all things 
nothing must remain radically insoluble. And when 
recent science rejected as impossible the notion of any 
hard residuum of a mystery called matter, and found 
the substance of physical experience to be an unknown 
something which awakens mind to action, only con- 
ceivable because interpretable, and only interpretable 
because kindred to the intelligence that interprets, 
the materialism which once sentenced spirit to death 
sees the sentence returned upon its own head. 

The psychologism that stepped forward to the 
vacated function had its day and has it still; but the 
-day declines toward evening. This theory substi- 
tuted the automatism of the self for the old atoms and 
juices of the non-self. We were made out to be an 
arena of reflexes, of necessitated responses that weave 
their way in and out across an area called a person like 
the collision and commingling of waves of the sea 
knocked together by the wind. But how from this 
pell-mell you can get the central stability of.a self 
that can say “I,” an “I” that obviously is not any 
one of its own states nor any transient flash resulting 
from all momentary states put together, but a con- 
tinuing principle of systematization to which all states 
are referred as “mine;”’ how further from a drifting 
together of concrete images you can ever derive the 
abstract principles of reason and reasoning; how from 
necessitated reflexes you can possibly extricate or 
distil the idea of freedom; and how in a being mysteri- 


ously alive, more mysteriously conscious, and most 
mysteriously moral, you can hurl together all the 
wayward accidents of a petty organism and find issu- 
ing out of the casual heap a soul whose firmest convic- 
tion is that in a crisis it must stand out against a 
world of satisfactions and gainsayers, and accept 
pain and death rather than desert Right and Truth— 
these are questions that leave this theory no recourse 
but to say that what is most certain in us, most human, 
most elevated, and most sacred, has no right to be 
there at all. 

The living soul still stands then, and therefore a 
universe fit to produce and contain it stands also 
around it and above. Toward man as magnificent 
and toward a universal principle as justifying and 
fulfilling the magnificence, the world, after a long 
fumbling with conjectures that debase us, begins to 
gropeits way. Spirit that was dismissed comes back. 
For the God that was disdained no substitute can by 
any possibility be found, either for our reason which 
is itself suspect and infected unless it originates in 
reason, or for the soul whose only rest is in the Soul 
of souls, outside of whom its pure and imperishable 
nature can meet nothing but defeat. 

Add to this vast disappoinment with the great 
negations the present concern of thoughtful persons 
for the moral life, and you have another symptom of 
the expectant attitude to religion which we were told 
would never appear again. It does appear, however, 
because there is nothing else on which our expecta- 
tion can find lasting rest. We have tried everything 
in morals, from Nietzsche’s aristocratic ruthlessness 
to Lippmann’s fastidious sagacity, which copies the 
Stoic moderation but is destitute of the Stoic depth. 
We have had a fling at Animalism. We have tried 
to make ourselves believe that it is wrong to repress 
an impulse but not wrong to repress a principle. We 
have experimented with morality as mere sociological 
habituation, and gone with Bertrand Russell to the 
Papuans for examples of sex-conduct. And the 
end of the whole business has been that our own lives 
have been impoverished and our society endangered. 
Weare not blond beasts; we are not decadent esthetes; 
we are not machines to be trained to right as you 
train a kitten to jump through a hoop; and finally, we 
are not savages nor can we fool ourselves into think- 
ing that we are. 

Out of these dregs too we begin to rise, and as we 
feel concern for ourselves and our country we look for 
an interpreter who shall make us recognize the univer 
sal in Right as we recognize the universal in Truth 
and Beauty, and who shall show us how fidelity to the 
Good passes into filial communion with the Perfect. 

An immense and glorious opportunity for religious 
liberalism is this! It is nothing less than to break 
down prison walls, to pour the grace of divine com- 
munion upon expectant hearts, and to give to immor- 
tal spirit, not the universe, but the principle of order, 
value, and perfection which is the eternal condition of 
there being a universe at all. Yet in precisely such a 
world-wide need what is a large part of liberalism do- 
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ing? Bringing in the light of this supreme faith upon 
the dark moral doubts of our day? No. Invoking 
this sovereign Justice against the bigotry and despot- 
ism that have risen again to threaten us? No. 
Thinking out by the guidance of this fulfillment of 
our nature a profound contribution to the world’s 
bewildered thought? No. Itis doing nothing of this. 
Itis dumb upon our fundamental moral perplexities. 
It is as likely to approve as to condemn the bigotry 
and despotism. It is utterly incapable of making 
that needed contribution to thought. What is it 
doing then? This—announcing the glad tidings that 
there is no God! Without moral passion, without 
spiritual insight, without intellectual distinction, it 
still has one capacity—the capacity to make, to pub- 
lish, to declaim about, the most ruinous negation pos- 
sible to man. This is the pit to which a noble tradi- 
tion whose roots are in Christianity and in Christ is 
in danger of sinking in this day of mediocrity. 

Was it too much then to say a moment ago that 
if liberalism has a splendid vocation before it, not 
less certain is it that it has also before it the danger of 
a miserable death? What but death awaits it if it de- 
feats man instead of perfecting him; if it regards his 
highest experience as his worst delusion; if, instead of 
announcing a faith that speaks the native language of 
spirit, it fumbles with the dead bones of a negation 


which ages of experiment have never been able to 
quicken into life? 

In the face of all this my Universalist friends may 
permit me to say one earnest and direct word to 
them. The salvation of liberalism may rest with 
you in greater measure than you have ever recog- 
nized. You have open to you to-day, if you can and 
will but take it, leadership in a profound faith for 
free men. I do not know how strong your hands are. 
What I do know is that there are other hands too pal- 
sied to hold the sword of the spirit, though they once 
were commissioned to wield it. The question is, 
have yours the sinew needed? Allow one who has 
the warmest friendship for you to suggest that you 
give your best study to the present state of liberalism; 
that you devise wise and large plans for restoring power 
to it; that you make yourselves ready for daring ad- 
vances; and that you reanimate your whole spiritual 
life, the indispensable condition of doing anything 
significant at all. Great things are on the way. 
Neither liberalism nor orthodoxy can remain indef- 
initely the regions of confusion and compromise that 
they now are. A host of people are sickened with 
denial, with casuistry, and with bombast. They 
want a divine experience; they have had enough of 
human folly. Universalists, what have you for them? 
How much will you dare and adventure for them? 


Unitarianism or Humanism---Which? 
John Clarence Petrie 


E have it on the word of the able editor of 
the Christian Register, Dr. Dieffenbach, 
that humanism is the coming religion, 
that all one need do is visit the theological 
seminaries and learn. One might almost wish the 
several thousand students now in Catholic, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, Southern Presbyterian and Southern Bap- 
tist seminaries were being infected by the virus of 
nontheism—since it would indicate an acquaintance 
with the world outside their denominations which 
most of the young not only have not now, but never 
will have. 
likely that he meant the seminaries of the liberal 
churches such as the Methodists, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Disciples. 

That there is a decided revolt in those churches 
against fundamentalist orthodoxy we need not enter 
seminaries to discover. Ministers*in pulpits every- 
where are preaching a modernist theology which, 
if not directly attacking the older theism, is at least 
letting it die from starvation. At my elbow is the 
Abingdon Commentary, gotten out largely by Metho- 
dist scholars. I have just been reading over what it 
has to say about the Fall of Man story in Genesis. 
The theological implications of original sin and the 
rest of the framework of legalistic redemption worked 
out by St. Paul are not attacked here, they are simply 
ignored. The story is recognized as folklore, and it 
would have to be a very stupid person who could not 
see that this commentary has cut the ground from 
under original sin and its concomitant magic. 

The God of the Old Testament has been aban- 
doned for almost a generation in practically all the 
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But, to do Dr. Dieffenbach justice, it is 


pulpits whose listeners are composed of intelligent 
people. Furthermore, the doctrine of God worked 
out in part by St. Paul and the Johannine evangelist 
and completed by the Fathers of the Church in the 
Athanasian Trinity, is also being rapidly allowed to 
die a natural death. I am literally amazed as I read 
the treatises on Christ from the pens of supposedly 
orthodox men. Here are Bishop McConnell and 
Walter Bundy of the Methodists frankly admitting 
the limited knowledge and the fallibility of Jesus. 
The English Congregationalist, E. T. Cadoux, speaks 
of God in Christ, but denies the validity of the Trini- 
tarian formula and the ultimate authority of Christ 
as a religious teacher. Cadoux places the seat of 
religious authority not in any external center but 
straight upon each man’s own shoulders. A desire 
to follow Christ is all he would require of church mem- 
bers. If further proof were needed of the trend, one 
need point only to the Christian Century, a paper cir- 
culating widely among American Protestant minis- 
ters of all denominations. Continued reading of this 
periodical can not fail to impress one with the con- 
spiracy of silence against strict creedalism in favor of 
Christianity as a Way of Life. The Jesus of the edi- 
tors is not the God of God, Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God, of the Nicene Creed, but he comes very 
close to being the Christ of Unitarian theology. 

The term, “‘Fatherhood of God,’’ which may once 
have been interpreted rather literally, is surely so taken 
nomore. Even the expression “personality” is shown 
by Streeter to be a metaphor whereby we humans try 
to indicate that God is to be thought of as being all 
that we are but in the infinite degree. God is now 
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thought of as the infinite Spirit toward whom we 
rise only by such poor metaphors as we can devise. 
Good and beautiful characters are looked upon as 
indication in finite degree of what He is in the infinite. 
Christ Jesus is such an earthly embodiment of the 
Spirit of God. But, as Dr. Fosdick wrote a year ago, 
“by the divinity of Jesus we do not mean that all of 
God was in him.” This is Unitarianism. 

Hell is gone. Prayer as a means of making an 
unwilling Deity change His mind has gone. Worship 
as the flattering of God’s vanity by incense or senti- 
mental hymnology is gone. We no longer want sal- 
vation from the wrath of God, but from our own weak- 
nesses. We are trying to put on Christ, to grow into 
the full stature of sons of God. The only punishment 
we fear is the punishment that follows failure to achieve 
what is worth while. Thisis Unitarianism. 

The trend is toward Unitarian theologywithout 
doubt. That it is toward a Unitarian Church is not 
so clear—certainly there is no exodus from orthodox 
churches into avowedly Unitarian churches. Never- 
theless the mind and conscience of man as the final 
authorities in religious belief are now widely accepted. 
A fallible Bible, a fallible church, a fallible Christ, are 
everywhere taken for granted. By whatever name 
we call it this is Unitarianism. 

Meantime a strange thing has happened. While 
the Protestant world has moved so far toward the re- 
ligion professed by Unitarians, the latter have been 
moving away from their own moorings toward non- 
theistic humanism—thus Dr. Dieffenbach, and there 
is reason to believe he is right to some extent. Indeed 
the battle is now on which will decide whether Uni- 
tarianism will continue to be the great official home 
of a pure monotheism uncompromised by a deified 
Jesus and, a literally personified Divine Spirit, or 
whether it will now abandon to the liberal Protestants 
all this for which it has fought, while it steps forth 
into the waters of humanism. 

It is the thesis of this paper that, whatever may 
become of the sect known as Unitarian, the liberal re- 
ligion of the future will be not nontheistic humanism 
but Unitarian Christianity. Strange irony of fate it 
may seem, but it is not entirely out of the realm of pos- 
sibility that we shall see the day when Unitarians will 
have to leave the Unitarian Church to find Unitarian 
theology and atmosphere. It is a possibility but 
hardly a probability, because of the very nature of 
humanism itself, which must either modify its radical 
antitheism so as to become practical Unitarianism, or 
it must perish. 

In the first place there is really no reason for 
Unitarianism to take up with radical humanism. There 
is not a single humanist value which Unitarianism 
does not preserve, while at the same time Unitarianism 
has the courage to face the problem of man’s origin 
and destiny. Channing’s religion was a humanist 
theism. His idea of glorifying God was glorifying 
God’s handiwork—man. He was indignant at a 
theology which sought to glorify God by belittling His 
noblest creature. No jibe of intellectual pride, or of 
man judging God by man’s standard, could deter 
the father of American Unitarianism from loyally de- 
fending his position. The Bible and all theology had 
to be tested in the last analysis by the human mind 
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and conscience, and, far from this being irreligious, it 
was the height of religion, for it gave God the credit for 
having endowed man with those very faculties. Thus 
the Unitarian method of arriving at religious truth is 
humanistic. The Unitarian does not look for a 
teacher to whom he must submit his intellect as do 
Roman Catholics and fundamentalists. He does in- 
deed learn from authorities, from the Bible, from the 
church, from Christ, from his fellows, but his general 
attitude of accepting truth in religion is the same as 
that which he employs in science and history. 

What then has humanism to offer a thoroughgoing 
Unitarianism? Nothing. The one real distinction 
between the two is that the latter eliminates God, 
which can hardly be called much of a contribution. 
Intellectually a philosophy without God is an utter 
absurdity. It implies that oak trees can come from 
tulip bulbs, by asserting that a non-intelligent environ- 
ment can produce intelligent beings. The modern 
device called emergent evolution, whereby two ele- 
ments may produce a third of an entirely different 
nature from themselves, will not serve long to bolster 
up Godless philosophy. True enough, we do put to- 
gether hydrogen and oxygen and produce a third— 
water—and we can restore the two elements again to 
hydrogen and oxygen; but just what is there here 
but the impossible analogy of life coming from non- 
life, of intellect coming from non-intellect? As a 
matter of fact there is no evidence whatsoever for 
emergent evolution in this sense, and any one who 


- holds to it as a philosophy is guilty of leaving science to 


enter the land of metaphysical.speculation. Thisisa 
death blow to humanism, which prides itself on its 
avoidance of both metaphysics and speculation. 

Indeed humanism can not be in any strict sense a 
philosophy, for philosophy can not remain silent as to 
the meaning of things. To take what is here and now 
and work with it scientifically is possible, but, as a 
matter of fact, the human mind is so constituted—by 
its Creator we believers think—that it must ask ques- 
tions of whence and whither and how. To ask aman 
to accept what seems to him good and true and beau- 
tiful but to do no philosophizing as to the origin of 
beauty, the meaning of truth, the compulsion of good- 
ness, is to condemn him to be not human—certainly 
a sad fate for a theory of thought that calls itself 
humanist. Man can not be pure scientist because 
he is human. He can not keep out his emotions, his 
wishes, his hopes and fears, from the material of daily 
living and working. Humanism can never hold any 
large share of the race for this reason, that it is afraid 
to be human. ~ ‘ 

Again, what has humanism for the human heart? 
In my daily rounds as a pastor I see here a young 
couple whose whole life has been tied up in a child 
now taken by death; there an old woman whom life 
has passed by; there a man in the prime of life de- 
prived of eyesight; there a woman whose sons have 
forgotten her and live in selfish indulgence while she 
is left alone to her regrets; there a man who contem- 
plates suicide over business reverses. In a class room 
it may be exciting to imagine that man is only a higher 
animal with neither immortal soul, a God, nor moral 
accountability; but one wonders what would become 
of such intellectual gymnastics if the professors and 
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pupils were thrown into busy parishes to deal with the 
problems of the human soul. It has been my own 
experience that Hosmer’s hymn tells the truth: 


Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


A year before he died Edwin E. Slosson wrote of 
the immeasurably increased power of modern man to 
do harm or good, and remarked: “Each advance of 
science makes the need of religion more necessary. 
Science can only provide the motive power. Religion 
must supply the motive.” I am aware that people 
who deny having any religious beliefs often put to 
shame by their morality others who are very staunch 
in defense of theology and the church. To say that 
this or that individual could become an atheist and be 
as good or a better man than when he believed, is to 
say nothing remarkable. Our moral lives are made 
largely while we are young, so that it happens that 
often a convert to religion finds it almost impossible 
to completely overcome the bad habits of youth, while 
a convert to atheism lives on the moral capital he 
acquired while growing up. Chesterton accuses us 
all of using the capital of Catholicism—and using it up. 
On the other hand, morality is not a record of achieve- 
ment so much as of effort. What atheism is likely to 
do in the long run is to make a man contented with a 
low aim. One reason why religion has been distaste- 
ful is that it has held up moral ideals practically im- 
possible of complete achievement. We scorn the 
ascetic ideals of monasticism and celibacy and point 
to their frequent failures. Yet asceticism did aim 
high. To-day clerical celibacy is not an issue in: the 
non-Catholic world, but marriage is, and we are find- 
ing that religious unbelief and uncertainty are not the 
least of the present day influences tending to hold 
that the ideal of monogamy is as impossible of realiza- 
tion as was celibacy. Whether we like it or not, a 
purely “scientific” view of man and his relations must 
be a non-moral view, for science knows nothing of 
what the humanists call values. Whatever values 
there may be in monogamy for the race at large, it 
can not be said that humanism offers sufficient in- 
centive for that heroic self-control and endurance 
which alone can make monogamy a success in the life 
of the individual. There are times when nothing will 
do short of a belief that what seems right in this world 
is actually an expression of an eternal Righteousness. 
The idea of the Will of God may have been abused 
in the past, but ultimately it is the one ground for any 
real morality. 

Now it is quite possible that we are entering a 
period of*great religious apathy and indifference. I 
can imagine the thrill which Dr. Potter’s audiences 
are getting from his humanistic lectures in New York 
City. In asserting the non-importance of God Dr. 
Potter hits thousands of New Yorkers right where 
they live. For years many of them have been assert- 
ing that God is bunk, but, popular as the idea has been 
in Greenwich Village, it has not till recently had the 
unction of ecclesiastical approbation. But if Dr. 


‘Potter takes the popularity of his nontheism for a real 


thirst for religion on the part of his listeners, I dare to 
suggest that he is wrong. To get a thrill out of hear- 


_ ing all forms of orthodoxy laid low in the dust, and to 


have that hunger and thirst after righteousness which 
fired the Son of Man, are two entirely different mat- 
ters—so different indeed that they seldom rest to- 
gether in the same breast. And if the present pro- 
ponents of humanism mistake the growing religious 
indifference of America for a real desire for a com- 
manding religion I venture to guess that they are 
headed for disappointment. 

No, humanism is not the coming religion, al- 
though there may be millions who will cloak irreligion 
under its mellifluous name. Humanism can not long 
hold the high-grade intelligence, because it is neither 
philosophic nor scientific. It can not hold the great 
run of people, because the disillusioning studies from 
which it has grown are not accessible to the many. It 
will not appeal to those in need of comfort, consola- 
tion, moral incentive, or magnificent hope, for it is 
confessedly lacking in all these. It can not sweep the 
liberal Protestant churches of its really earnest mem- 
bers, because those churches, becoming as they are 
more and more Unitarian and reasonable in theology, 
do yet preserve those true and lasting values of Chris- 
tianity which humanism so blithely throws out of the 
window. 

Humanism indeed is not even an opponent of 
Christianity, for, few as their number will ever be, 
humanists are probably trying to be religious. Lacking 
as their morality is of all foundation in philosophy, 
they are trying to be moral. Without God as they 
are in theory, in reality they are not without Him, for, 
as Martineau pointed out, there is no true atheism 
except the living which implies that one is a law unto 
himself. There is a great mass of actual atheism in 
our world—the world of those who say, ‘‘What I have 
is my, own to do with as I please.”” And sometimes— 
as a preacher learns to his woe—such an atheist may 
hold a place on a church board of trustees or vestry. 
Our present materialist order of society, with its 
extremes of poverty and luxury facing one another, 
our great world with China in starvation and America 
wasting her resources, these and many other in- 
stances are symptoms of a practical atheism that has 
infected the churches as well as the other institutions 
of society. It is a pity that the few well-minded 
humanists should be fighting against a philosophy 
that makes man not a completely free agent but a co- 
worker with God for the establishment of His king- 
dom. We need these humanists, not to tell us there 
is no God, no soul, no immortality—but to add their 
passion for a better world, to put their weight on the 
scales against religious indifference and social in- 
justice. 

But they will not work with us. They are bitten 
with the virus of theological revolt and, until they have 
tired of rebelling and come to see the impossibility of 
building up a real philosophy or religion without God, 
we must fight along without them. Meantime it is 
devoutly to be hoped they will not have done too 
much damage to unthinking people before they realize 
the thinness of the ice upon which they are skating. 

* * * 


Individuals are frequently intelligent and compassionate; 
but any form of organization, from a publishing house to a fed- 
eral government, is handicapped by the human frailty of having 
to be stupid and literal—Christopher Morley. 
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Religion and Education’ 
John A. Cousens 


HE subject assigned to me is “‘Religion and 
| Education”—a subject susceptible of two 
It may be assumed that 


interpretations. 

mj} J am permitted to talk for awhile about 
seein and then for a time about education; or that I 
am expected to describe the relationship between 
the two. It is my purpose to do both briefly. 

At the beginning I face a difficulty occasioned 
by the nomenclature of my subject. Religion and 
education are words so meaningful that one who 
utters them can never be sure they invoke in the mind 
of his hearers concrete ideas resembling with any de- 
gree of precision those which at the moment he him- 
self entertains. Ask the questions, ‘“‘What is Re- 
ligion?” ‘‘What is Education?” and the many 
answers, various and voluminous, will prove the truth 
of what I have said. The word “religion”? may be 
used with no more significance than is required for 
the expression, “‘So and so makes of golf a religion.”’ 
Education is so closely associated with the effort of 
the schools that commonly it can not convey its wider 
and deeper meaning without explanation. As though 
the train could ever be mistaken for the journey, the 
word “church” is often taken as a synonym for re- 
ligion. 

H. G. Wells said that the history of civiliza- 
tion is the story of a race between education and 
catastrophe. A striking phrase, an arresting phrase, 
an expression so true that hearing it one has the im- 
pression that out of his own consciousness he might 
just as well have made it audible himself. But Mr. 
Wells could not have meant by education merely the 
process of passing on to the coming generation the 
accumulated knowledge of the past and the technique 
to use it; he must have meant so much more than 
that—namely, the steady increase in the store of 
knowledge and the continuous perfecting of the means 
for its application—as to cast some doubt upon his 
proper employment of the word “education” at all. 
Nevertheless he did employ it; others before and after 
him have employed it in a similar way, and it is in that 
sense that I shall use it here. The dictionary says 
that religion is the relationship between man and 
divinity. This definition has at least the virtue of 
brevity and is, I think, helpful in discussion; but pos- 
sibilities of confusion are by no means eliminated by it. 
Before it can be completely serviceable not only have 
some very vexing questions to be asked and answered 
~ concerning the nature of Divinity, but the philoso- 


*On a bitter cold night about thirty young people gathered 
in Miner Parlor, Church of the Redemption, Boston, Feb. 16, 
for the Forum period, to listen to an address by the president of 
Tufts College. Due to the informality of the occasion, Dr. 
Cousens begged permission to draw his chair up to the fireplace 
and just chat informally with the young people. He said the 
notes he had written down the evening before in front of his study 
fireplace had been in his pocket all day waiting an opportunity 
to be che_ked over, ut the opportunity had not come in the 
crowded program of the day, and so he would go over them with 
them, if they did not object! And these are the notes of one of 
the finest discourses the Forum has been privileged to hear. 


phers must be satisfied as to whether a subjective or 
an objective situation is implied. 

It is worth while to have dwelt a moment upon 
these difficulties because, though religion and educa- 
tion have come to mean so much that on every occa- 
sion a considerable difference in interpretation results, 
it is well to be warned if we use tools—shall we say— 
so complicated and effective. 

Let us consider first what part religion has played 
in the thinking and the affairs of men in past ages. 
We shall be astonished to find, if we have not examined 
the situation before, how much of recorded history is 
concerned with things religious. Indeed, if from the 
historical record everything pertaining to religion were 
eliminated, there would be very little left. 

Take for example the history of war, which until 
comparatively recent times was the main business of 
the historian. We shall find nearly all of them in some 
way connected with religion, and many of them 
frankly waged in the name of religion. A large part 
of the first section of the source book of Christianity 
is taken up with the wars in which the tribes of Israel 
were engaged. The conquest of Europe by the fol- 
lowers of Christ—strange anomaly—was very largely 
a military exploit. Think of the Crusades, think of 
the purely religious wars which followed the Reforma- 
tion. 

Many factors were at work and are traceable 
in all the great social movements among men; but, 
more often than not, the religious factor is found to 
be the dominating factor. The Moslems swept all 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean and up into 
Spain, threatening the whole of Europe. They car- 
ried with them their culture, registering effects felt 
even in our own day. The Moslems moved, as they 
believed and as they proclaimed, by the will of Allah. 
Columbus and his followers gave a new continent to 
Spain. Greed for gold or pure love of adventure 
doubtless motivated these men, but the great force 
driving them on to every privation, every danger, 
every hardship, was religion. New England—the city 
in which stands this church to-day—was settled by 
men and women in the name of religion. What would 
be left of the art of the past if all the paintings, all 
the sculptures, all the buildings, having for their 
raison d’etre the religious motif, were destroyed? 
Even the Pyramids would be gone. In music how 
much do we owe to religion! The world’s literature— 
recorded whether in verse or prose—is inextricably 
bound up with the religious thinking of men. Finally, 
though morals are not religion, though ethics can be 
isolated, has anything affected in a way at all com- 
parable to the religious influence, the customs of social 
life, has the good life been determined by anything 
else? 

Viewing the past from our point of vantage, we 
know that evil as well as good has come into the world 
through religion. The categories of evil are long 
ranging, from the revolting cruelties of savagery to 
the more subtle cruelties of modern times; but he is 


blind who fails to see that through the ages religion 
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has been both the source and the means by which 
man has been led to his noblest aspirations. Religious 
institutions have waxed and waned, but the spirit of 
religion has always been the ultimate force in human 
life. 

It is important to keep ever in mind that there is 
a definite difference between religious institutions and 
the spirit of religion; or rather, maybe religious in- 
stitutions differ each from the other; but the spirit of 
religion pervades and dominates them all. Never- 
_theless the spirit of religion is not identical with any 
religious institution. The ocean is made up of drops 
of water, but a drop of water is not the sea. Music is 
a collection of notes, but a single note is not a song. 
I make this point for two reasons: first, because there 
is evidence in our own present day of decay in cer- 
tain religious institutions, which does not, however, 
represent any diminution in the spirit of religion; and 
second, because it can be shown, I believe, that edu- 
cation may sometimes appear hostile to a religious 
institution, but never to the spirit of religion. 

Let us examine the situation a little. The truth 
that the religious spirit pervades all religious institu- 
tions and is their over-lord is axiomatic. Certainly 
we seem to do no more than travel in a circle if we say 
that the totem worshiper manifests by his worship 
the spirit of religion, therefore the spirit of religion 
is present in totem worship. But on close examina- 
tion we shall sometimes find that for some men the 
religious institution becomes in fact the whole of the 
spirit of religion. The cause of this will be found if we 
remember that philosophers argue as to whether 
religion is subjective or objective. 

The rank and file of men take sides. By far the 
larger number take the objective side (this is true 
whether men of all religions are considered, or only 
Christians). They accept the phenomena which 
establish the relationship between men and Divinity 
as realities; for them the emphasis is altogether upon 
reality, the conception of reality by the individual is 
subordinate. To such men a religious institution tends 
to become religion itself, for them the only religion. 
If they are Christians, they may, let us say, receive 
the Bible as the literally inspired word of God miracu- 
lously presented to man. They read in it that Moses 
went upon a mountain, discovered there and brought 
down certain tablets of stone inscribed by God’s own 
hand. The fact of the decalogue, not that it repre- 
sents certain specific ideals of human conduct, is the 
significant thing. Such men have no patience with the 
philosophic theory that all things may be no more 
than a brain image. 

Obviously a religious point of view like that— 
which I would have you mark again is the point of 
view of the vast majority—makes for a conflict be- 
tween education and religion. Trials for heresy are 
the outcome of it; experiences like the Scopes trial 
are the result of it. The point of view tends, I say, 
toward conflict. The conflict is not inevitable for two 
reasons (it is fortunate for education that this is so): 
First, religion being primarily an emotional affair and 
therefore personal, it is possible that in a group like 
this of ours any religion may differ from ours, but 
we are still able to function socially. Second, and 
more important, the human brain is capable of func- 


tioning by compartments; that is to say, two sets of 
apparently antagonistic ideas may exist within the 
brain at the same time, especially if to some extent 
one or both of them depend for their existence upon 
emotional responses. Let me give you a crude ex- 
ample. I remember a man telling me once that his 
mother was one of the noblest women who ever lived. 
The remark did him credit, was common enough, but 
I found myself pondering over it, because the man 
was a trained analyst and the fact was that his mother’s 
ancestry was so bad it was to be expected that she 
should, as she did, inherit some very unlovely charac- 
teristics. He was perfectly capable of recognizing 
these characteristics, was, indeed, aware of them and 
could trace their cause; nevertheless he was also 
capable of speaking about his mother as he did with 
perfect sincerity and conviction. A friend of mine 
is an eminent engineer. In his business he deals 
constantly with the inexorable laws of mathematics. 
Hard facts are his stock in trade. Yet the other 
day when he broke his leg, he refused to allow the 
bone to be set, because his religious theory was that 
all would be well if he would not allow the idea that 
the leg was broken to be accepted by his mind. 

One must be very slow to say that religious ideas 
are untenable unless they integrate with all the ideas 
involved by the total of experience, collective and 
individual. Indeed, it is to be doubted if complete 
rationalization in religion is possible. I am almost 
tempted to say that the less rationalization the greater 
happiness—certainly the belief in an anthropomorphic 
God has its satisfaction; there is comfort in the ever- 
lasting arms. ' 

I suspect that I need not say I belong to the less 
numerous of the two divisions into which men divide 
themselves to which I referred a moment ago—that 
for me there can not be at any time a conflict between 
education and religion; that I believe in evolution in all 
things, not excluding religion itself. If my study of 
geology and astronomy renders impossible the accept- 
ance of Genesis as the literal story of creation, my 
reverence for the Creator is not lessened but in- 
creased; nor does Genesis, conflicting though it may 
be within itself, seem less significant. As far back as 
history goes—even farther back no doubt—men 
celebrated the beginning of the winter solstice with 
festival. Because I find this to be true, Christmas 
means more to me than before; my sensibility to the 
spirit of Christmas is deeper. If there have been 
many prototypes of Jesus—a God-being to save the 
world—are his example and his message less im- 
portant to me? I can not discover a single new fact, 
add an iota to my store of knowledge, share the syn- 
thesis of any philosopher, without making -my re- 
ligion of more consequence. I remember years ago 
when I read Spencer’s ‘First Principles,’ my aston- 
ishment at what I found upon the last page. I had 
followed as well as I could the unfolding of a universe 
lapped in universal law—there seemed no room for or 
need of God—and there on the last page was this: 
“There will always be the unknown, the unknowable.” 
In the years since, I have proved the truth to my own 
satisfaction at least, that what education does for me 
is to build a structure ever higher and higher, from 
which I lift my eyes to the unknown, the unknowable. 
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Education is the foundation from which man’s aspira- 
tion springs. 

There are those—I confess myself among the 
number—who can not understand how it is either 
possible or desirable that the idea of God—that is the 
essence of religion—should not change with ripening 
years, with expanding knowledge, with deepening in- 
telligence. Certainly history reveals many changes 
since the conception of God was first recorded. Is it 
not reasonable to assume that the individual life will 
repeat the experience of the life of the race? 

An hypothesis like this does away completely 
with the alleged strife between science and religion 
about which so much has been said and written in the 
last hundred years. There is an article in the last 
Harpers which advances the ingenious thesis that 
man’s emotions impel him in three directions: toward 
truth, toward beauty, toward goodness. In the last 
field his religious impulses have free play unhampered 
by his activities in the first two. (The old theory of 
the brain functioning by compartments.) I have 
pointed out that religion is a personal experience, so 


there may be some, indeed there are many, who are . 


satisfied with such an arrangement—we have seen 
how numerous they are—who are content with static 
dogma, but there are others who can be satisfied only 
if the search for truth, the pursuit of beauty, the 
aspiration to goodness, are found under the dominat- 
ing influence of religion. 

For the present I am content that this shall be 
the cornerstone of my personal creed; but as I look 
about me, especially as I endeavor to visualize the 
world as it will be in the years immediately ahead, 
I am perplexed. I belong to a race whose genius 
is organization. ;Through this genius stupendous 
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achievements have been and will be accomplished. 
Organized religion has been a potent force profoundly 
affecting all social activity; but among those whose 
intelligence might seem the surest warrant of their 
interest, organized religion is losing ground. Has 
education anything to do with this? I think it has. 
The present is, I believe, a transition period during 
which organized religion and education are adjusting 
themselves. 

No intelligent person could wish that the effects 
of education had been less. Very many earnestly de- 
sire that the adjustment with organized religion shall 
be speedily accomplished. The more thoughtful 
hold to the church, albeit much of the teaching of the 
church and a good deal of its practise has become for 
them only symbolic. Others, constrained by what 
they conceive to be the demands of sincerity, hold 
aloof. Both groups face the question, Will it be 
easier to work out adjustments in the old organization 
of the church or create a new religious organization? 
To me there would seem but one answer. 

Assume that adjustments are to be made within 
the church, the genius has not yet appeared to in- 
dicate precisely how adjustment shall proceed. If 
we were to venture a prophecy, we might say that 
among Protestant churches denominational lines 
will tend more and more to disappear; that new 
loyalties will emerge; that there will be a revelation 
of the Bible; that out of so-called profane literature, 
sacred literature will be frankly and freely accreted; 
that beauty as an essential element in religion will be 
more and more recognized; that with the growth of 
world mindedness prophets will appear who shall not 
be as voices crying in the wilderness, but the accepted 
leaders of the congregations in the churches. 


The Wild Jackass and His Sons 


Elmo A. Robinson * 


SA\ARELESSLY to hurl the epithet, “sons of 
)) the wild jackass,” in Congressional regions 
may arouse resentment in the minds of those 
Senators who serve as targets. Doubtless 
that i is the result which the hurler intends. But both 
the intentions and the resentment indicate a truly 
senatorial ignorance concerning the actual character 
of the wild jackass himself and his more civilized 
progeny. 

Poets, senators, translators of the Bible, and the 
profane speak of the animal in question as an ass. A 
more common and a more polite term is donkey, which 
is pronounced dunkey by teachers of English and 
dawnkey by the rest of us. Here in California we are 
likely to prefer the Spanish burro. This may be rolled 
out to something like ber-r-r-rah by the packers of the 


*The Rev. Elmo A. Robinson was graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and from St. Lawrence University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. He was ordained to the ministry and now 
holds both the Universalist and Unitarian fellowships. He is 
engaged in teaching on the Pacific Coast. A humorous letter in 
the Christian Leader for July 27, 1929, ‘‘Keep our Sect Untainted,’’ 
made the Universalist denomination rock with laughter and re- 
vealed his literary gifts. 


Sierras, or facetiously converted to bureau. by those 
who for the first time and with amazement behold the 
capacity of one of these animals for having objects 
piled on his top shelf. The popular conception of a 
donkey pictures him as a beast smaller and less at- 
tractive than a horse, with large ears and a small in- ' 
telligence quotient, whose favorite amusement is to 
roll in the dust and whose pet aversion is crossing a 
stream. His name has become a synonym for stupid- 
ity. To call aman a donkey is to call him a fool. 

To patch up the quarrels of the Republican Party 
is not the purpose of this essay, but permit me, 
friends and fellow citizens, to arise to a question of 
special privilege. As one who has walked fifteen 
hundred miles of mountain trail with assorted burros 
as my companions, I wish to protest against the re- 
cent slurs upon the reputation of these friendly beasts. 
Their ancestry is as ancient as that of the most proud 
Senator. They are related to the horse and are a kind 
of cousin to the zebra. Some Southern fundamentalist 
war-horse may indignantly assert, ‘““You can’t make 
a donkey out of me,” but this can not destroy the 
probability that the burro of to-day is correct in trac- 
ing his lineage to an ancestor which he shares in com- 
mon with the horse. The leopard may not change 
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his spots, but the burro did lose his stripes, except for 
the persistence of vestigial markings, especially on 
the legs. The deserts of Africa were his early home. 
Here he became desert-gray in color, learning to live 
on dry fodder and to feel out of place in water. 

In Africa and Asia there are various species and 
varieties of donkeys, differing in build and color. Un- 
like the tame animals of to-day, all these unconquered 
forbears are exceedingly swift of movement,-the sym- 
‘bols of unhampered wildness. To hunt them is con- 
sidered fine sport. In mountainous regions they 
frequent high elevations, fourteen thousand feet or 
more, where they live on the dry grasses. A much 
quoted passage from Samuel Baker’s “The Nile 
Tributaries of Abyssinia” asserts that “those who have 
seen donkeys in their civilized state have no concep- 
tion of the beauty of the wild and original animal. 
Far from the passive and subdued appearance of the 
English ass, the animal in its native desert is the per- 
fection of activity and courage; there is a high-bred 
tone in the deportment, a high-actioned step when it 
trots freely over the rocks and sand, with the speed 
of a horse when it gallops over the boundless desert.” 

Is it strange that the Book of Job bursts forth: 


Who hath sent out the wild burro free? 

Or who hath loosed the bonds of the swift burro, 
Whose house I have made the wilderness 

And the salt land his dwelling-place? 

He scorneth the tumult of the city, 

Neither heareth he the shoutings of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture, 

And he searcheth after every green thing. 


The burro was first domesticated by the Egyp- 
tians in the days before the horse and camel. Five 
thousand years ago they carved into their records the 
picture of this servant of homely tasks and fellow-labor- 
er in the erection of the Pyramids, whose sure-footed- 
ness and patience made him an ipvaluable assistant. 
Moreover, the milk of burros was a valuable food, and 
animals with beautiful white skins were prized by 
the wealthy. It is sometimes claimed that one of the 
Egyptian religious sects centered its worship about 
the burro. A more usual reward for serving mankind 
was abuse. It was in Egypt that the head and ears 
of a donkey became the symbol of an ignorant person. 

In the Old Testament the burro comes into his 
own. Abraham and Job could point with pride to 
their wealth in live stock—camels, sheep, oxen, don- 
keys, and slaves, but no horses. In the patriarchal 
and semi-nomadic days horses were known only from 
the invading armies. Their adoption by the Israelitish 
armies was strenuously opposed by the peace party— 
“A horse is a vain thing for safety.” “Woe to them 
that go down to Egypt for help and rely on horses.” 
But Solomon disregarded warnings and rebuke. 
Forty thousand stables of horses he is said to have 
had. 

On the contrary, the burro was never associated 
with warfare by the Jews. Instead he was acommon 
animal used by all classes and connected with ideals of 
peace. Moses (not the Senator, but the man who 
made the ten commandments famous), together with 
his wife and child, journeyed to Egypt by burro. 
Jain, a judge in Gilead, was rated as the governor of 
thirty cities, thirty sons, and thirty burros. Joseph’s 


brothers used burros to carry home their grain. 
Saul’s political advancement began when he was 
searching for burros strayed from his father’s flock. 
The ethics of the day required that if one met a stray 
burro it must be returned, even if the property of an 
enemy, for it was not permitted to covet a neighbor’s 
burro any more than his wife. Cessation of work on 
the Sabbath was partly for the purpose of giving one’s 
burros a rest. 

The most delightful donkey story of the Bible is 
that of Balaam and the Burro—a story which reveals 
both human nature and burro nature. Bishop Butler 
once became eloquent on the character of Balaam, 
apparently overlooking the equally interesting char- 
acter of his steed. To one who has ever attempted to 
drive a pack train the picture of Balaam trying to 
move a stubborn, balky burro is only too familiar. 
Often on a difficult trail one uselessly expends pre- 
cious energy attempting to cudgel and persuade a 
donkey to go one way when he prefers to go another, 
only to discover what Balaam discovered—that the 
burro is sometimes wiser than man. 

In fact, he is a creature of much sound horse- 
sense. His reported feeble-mindedness and obstinacy 
is the result of ignorant ill-treatment from stubborn 
drivers. 

The birth of Christianity is intimately associated 
with these domesticated sons of the wild jackass. 
Mary, traveling with Joseph, rode on the back of a 
burro, and in a burro’s stall was Jesus born. At the 
climax of his career, in deliberate fulfilment of Zech- 
ariah’s prophecy, he made his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem riding one of these lowly animals, thus 
dramatically symbolizing to the populace his repudi- 
ation of the ideal of a militant Messiah and his full 
confidence in the victorious power of the methods of 
peace. 

From Egypt the domestication of the burro 
spread around the Mediterranean world, especially 
into Italy and Spain and up into Gaul, following the 
culture of the olive and the vine and replacing the 
ure-ox, the bison, and the elk. Sometime after the 
days of Elizabeth he crossed the English Channel. 
What the motor car is to our civilization the burro 
was to that. He drove the mill, drew water from 
the well, bore produce to market, carried oil, wine, 
grain, and metals between the interior and the coast. 
Merchants specializing in transportation kept herds 
for rental, perhaps on the Drive-It-Yourself basis. 
In return the burden-bearer demanded no shade, no 
meadows, no wide open spaces. A little dry feed 
sufficed. But along with the adoption of the burro 
himself, the Romans took over the Egyptian preju- 
dices against him. It became a bad omen to meet a 
donkey. Thus he soon passed into the jokes and > 
proverbs of the common people everywhere. 

Once the finest herds were in France and Spain, 
but later Kentucky took the lead. The donkey’s 


countenance became the campaign symbol of the 


Democratic Party. In addition to his many other 
services he has contributed milk for tuberculosis 
cases, and skin for shoe leather and drum heads. 
When one considers all the Presidents and Senators 
who have been elected by the beating of drums, it is 
certainly bad form for any Republican to speak slight- 
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ingly of the donkey, even though he has lent his por- 
trait to further the designs of the Democrats. 

At the present time there are said to be about 
twelve million donkeys of the non-human variety in 
the world, of whom about one hundred thousand are 
in the United States. Of these I have had a personal 
acquaintance with only twenty-six—too small a num- 
ber for reliable inductions. Nevertheless I can not 
refrain from a few observations. 

The burro is something of an individualist, for 
no two animals are alike; each has his own curious 
character. He is a model of patient endurance and 
willing services, occasionally wandering at night in 
search of food, but more likely to appear at camp in 
the morning ready for the saddle, the pack, and the 
trail. Moreover, the burro in his apparent lethargy 
is not really lazy. He is merely exercising self-re- 
straint. Sometimes he casts this to the winds in a 
joyous stampede down the trail, or in an enthusiastic 
welcome with “loud, unmelodious bray” to a visiting 
brother of the same lodge. Early one morning at 
Bullfrog Lake one of my donkeys, thinking himself 
unobserved, was kicking heels in air in a merry dance 
around the camp. The moment he detected my eye 
upon him he made a sudden transformation from 
wanton jollity to quiet dignity and unconcern. A 
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good burro is capable of emotional self-expression, but 
he knows how to keep his emotions well in hand. 

To a donkey Giosue Carducci has written a son- 
net, which has been thus translated by Maud Holland: 


O ancient patience, wherefore dost thou gaze 
Across the hedge upon the eastern skies, 
Through elder branches, o’er the flowery maze 
Of fragrant white-thorn with moist kindling eyes? 
Why dost thou bray to heaven with dolorous cries? 
It is not Love, O rogue, that woos thy days? 
What memory scourges thee? What hope that flies 
Spurs on thy tired life down aching ways? 
Art dreaming of Arabian deserts free 
Where, matched in rivalry of fortitude, 
Thou with the steeds of Job didst turn and flee? 
Or wouldst thou fly to Hellas’ solitude, 
Calling on Homer, who doth liken thee 
To Telamonian Ajax unsubdued? 


“Sons of the wild jackass?” It’s a compliment. 
It suggests noble ancestry, generations of patient and 
useful service, an important part in the development 
of Jewish and Christian religion, the symbol of peace 
and democracy, intelligence, sure-footedness, and self- 
reliance. If the hundred thousand burros in the 
United States could vote, perhaps they would raise 
the caliber of our legislative representation. 


Many Kinds of Universalists 


V. Our Last Defense 
Weston A. Cate 


The Rev. Weston A. Cate was born in Tokyo, 
Japan, the son of the Rev. Isaac Wallace Cate, Univer- 
salist missionary. He received his education in this 
country, graduating from St. Lawrence University and 
Canton Theological School, Canton, N. Y. He was 
ordained in June, 1918, and since then has held pastor- 
ates at Henderson, N. Y., St. Johnsbury, Vt., Wood- 
stock, Vt., and has been at Nashua, N. H., since 1925. 
This sermon was delivered in the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 


HE function of religion, in the last analysis, 
| is to reveal to us the deep assurances of life, 
to give substance to the imperishable things 
) to which our souls may cling. Whenever 
our worship or our preaching fails to fortify our spirits 
for life’s more difficult situations, they fall short of 
fulfilling this high purpose. This is not to say that 
there is no longer a need for what is commonly called 
the Social Gospel. Far be it from me to minimize in 
the slightest degree the value of that message which 
challenges us to make better application of Christian 
principles to our economic and social relationships. 
We still need preachers in our pulpits who can talk 
intelligently upon capital and labor, prohibition and 
license, child employment and mothers’ pensions, war 
and peace. Most of us need to be reminded of the 
fact that all of these things are still the concern of 
the Christian Church and of its people. It is only by 
calm, sane and intelligent thought and analysis, con- 
ducted in the spirit of the Master, that there is hope 
of making any headway toward the final solution of 
these problems. But, glorious as this effort is, it is 
not the supreme office of religion. 


The chief function of religion and of the Chris- 
tian pulpit is to so interpret the truth in terms of vivid 
experience that men and women, individually as well 
as collectively, shall become God conscious, aware of 
the fact that there are great spiritual verities and 
divine Jaws; that God is working out His will for 
humanity through theindividual. Just as the strength 
and quality of a house depend upon the strength 
and quality of each brick that is put into the structure, 
so the purification and ennoblement of humanity de- 
pend, first of all, upon the quality of the soul in the 
individual. Religion then is a very personal thing, a 
very real, indispensable, and inescapable part of life 
itself. 

Jesus was forever emphasizing this point. On 
one occasion, you will recall, he impressed this truth 
upon the minds of his hearers by the use of a clever 
analogy. He implied that one’s first concern was to 
cleanse one’s own soul, else, he said, ‘“You are like the 
man who, having a beam in his own eye, proposes to 
take a mote from the eye of a brother.’”’ Which 
parable, restated in modern speech, may be put some- 
thing like this: ‘““You have a 4 x 6 timber in your own 
eye. How foolish, then, for you to attempt to take 
a bit of chaff from another’s eye.”’ First look to your- 
self, see straight, understand life, take hold upon the 
truth, join hands with God. First, “‘to thine: own 
self be true—thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

It is in recognition of these facts, that it is im- 
perative that we do not minimize the importance of 
the social gospel and that religion is primarily a very 
vital and personal thing, that I bring this theme for 
your consideration, “Our Last Defense.’ 
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Our subject brings to mind a picture produced 
during the late war, widely circulated through the 
photogravure sections of the daily press, and which 
in title and in message can never be completely for- 
gotten. It is a scene on the Western front, sixty 
miles from Paris. The French poilus had been steadily 
driven back, day by day, and week by week, before 
the terrific onslaught of the German guns and armies. 
The losses were staggeringly great. Hand to hand 
combats were a daily event. The soldiers of France 
were being slowly forced to retreat, but they yielded 
ground only inch by inch, until they came to the last 
line of defense. Their numbers had been reduced 
to a pitifully small remnant. Yet those who re- 
mained formed a cordon of men, a solid wall of human 
flesh between the Huns and their beloved Paris. There 
they turned, and, flinging themselves in the face of 
the advancing hordes, uttered this mighty challenge 
that has been heard around the world: “They shall 
not pass.” 

That is one of those situations in life where ‘“‘man’s 
extremity becomes God’s opportunity.” We all 
come eventually to the last defense, where victory 
depends upon a power which comes from a higher 
Source than ourselves. It is of this higher source 
that I would have you think with me awhile. 

Should you read casually through the Scriptures 
you would be impressed by the numerous passages 
contained therein which inspire one’s confidence in 
God. Little space is given to the matter of proving 
the existence of Deity, chiefly because then, as now, 
this was accepted as a foregone conclusion. But the 
Bible has much to say about the character of the 
Deity and what we as spiritual beings may expect 
from that Higher Source. Over and over again, from 
Genesis to Revelation, the Good Book repeats its 
message of confidence. ‘‘Faithful is he that calleth 
you. The Lord is faithful. He is faithful that 
promised. He is a faithful Creator. The Lord will 
not forsake thee.’”’ So we might go on and on quoting 
from Holy Writ, in substantiation of our thought. 
Always in the end, the last line of defense, the final 
argument upon which men may depend when darkness 
falls on life or things grow tangled and bewildering, is 
that God is a dependable being. 

Sometimes it seems almost commonplace and 
trite to make this assertion, yet, though it has been 
whispered from heart to heart, through centuries of 
time, it is ever refreshingly comforting and sound. 
Just to have the solid assurance that God is depend- 
able, that there is a never failing Higher Source, is 
worth more than all the other knowledge we humans 
possess. 

Of course there are those who feel at times, in the 
light of events, and especially in consideration of the 
hardships which they must encounter in life, that God 
is mostly a myth. Each of us has his moments of 
doubt and despair. Jeremiah, who trusted God im- 
plicitly, found himself bewildered as he saw the things 
for which he had labored crumble into ruin before his 
very eyes, like a building shaken and toppled by an 
earthquake. But these were only passing moods of 
the heart. Never did the Prophet lose entirely the 
sustaining grip upon the goodness of God. Always 
in the end, at the climax, as in our own exper‘ences, he 
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found there was a power too wonderful for our under- 
standing, that sustained and made him master of his 
fate. Always in the end he found God. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to those men of 
genius who have produced the many inventions which 
serve to make our existence comfortable and easier. 
But how much more do we owe to the great souls of 
every age, who found God for us, and gave us the as- 
surance of His dependability in every hour of need, 
who tested His promises and found them not wanting! 
They have given us a confidence more precious than 
worldly possessions. There are some among us here 
this morning with whom life flows along fairly com- 
fortably. Such may find themselves sufficient unto 
themselves. But there are others who are at the end 
of their strength, who are sick at soul, tired in heart, 
and are just holding on, not seeing how another day 
can be met. These, if they are to have any further 
chance at all, must find God. Without that dis- 
covery and power, the future holds no promise and all 
experience is fearful. But with it, they may possess 
the calm courage and serenity that was in the heart of 
Christ, who said, ““Yet I am not alone—for the Father 
is with me.” 

Now it is not in our relationships with others 
that we need a sure faith in God, but in the spiritual 
conflicts that concern our own selves. We stop to 
take stock of ourselves from time to time only to find 
that we have made but little progress. That mean- 
ness which yesterday made us say a cheap and un- 
lovely thing, that prejudice which twisted honest 
judgment into injustice, that selfishness that caused 
one to gain at the expense of some one else, these and 
other sins like unto them have an uncanny way of 
getting the better of us. There may be some among 
us to whom discipleship is only a pretext, who do not 
consciously and conscientiously strive to grow from 
day to day in the Christian graces, to be bigger and 
better of soul to-morrow than they are to-day. To 
those who make of religion a mere joke, I have nothing 
to say. But to those who find in it the power unto 
salvation, the way of life, the path that leads to fulness 
of joy, contentment and happiness, I would say this: 
that in the struggle to overcome that which degen- 
erates and debases the soul, thereisno ally greater than 
an indomitable faith in God. He speaks to the hearts 
of men only when they are dead earnest in the battle 
of life. His voice is in every dream that haunts, 
and every vision that shames, and every hope that 
will not let you rest. He leads up the heights of self- 
mastery until you find yourself in the fellowship of 
the Christ and the saints. And one begins to under- 
stand the secret of that great one who trusted though 
in utter darkness, and who died upon a cross still sure 
within his heart that God does not forsake His 
own. 
I am reminded of the words of Peter, who, though 
he had himself faced the mysteries of life, its pains, 
sorrows and suffering, said as one who spoke out of 
the authority of experience: “‘Let those who suffer in 
accordance with the will of God, commit their souls 
to a faithful creator.” What more is there to add? 
God is our last defense. In Him is a purpose for our 
very existence here and hereafter. Our dear ones die. 
For a brief while the sunset fades and the beauty of 
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the flowers means little to us. Then we sense the 
eternal presence of God. He is our last defense. A 
new confidence surges into the soul. We lower our 
loved ones into a sullen grave with steady hands and 
commit them to the care of a “faithful Creator’? who 
did not fashion them to be blotted out, but for a higher 


end. We turn away from the grave, assured that in 
His loving hands they are safe. 

Life is full of varied and bewildering experiences, 
always they beat us back, defeating us at every point, 
until we come to this our last line of defense. (God is 
faithful even unto the end. 


A Portrait and a Name 
F. C. Hoggarth 


blinded in the war. We expected to find 
something of a tragedy, but were mistaken. 
With genuine heartiness he greeted us, and 
to our inquiry as to health replied, “Fine, couldn’t be 
better.” He was the guiding spirit on his poultry 
farm. He showed us round, told us about his stock and 
his breeds, as capably as any man with two eyes. 

He had found his work, a useful niche in the 
world’s life, and he seemed healthy and happy in it. 
There seemed nothing at all for tears. It was not 
life as he had planned, yet it was life. 

In his home we saw on the mantelpiece a portrait 
of Sir Arthur Pearson, and found it was one of his 
most prized possessions. 

After building up a well known and profitable 
business, Pearson at the age of forty-six went blind. 
By that way of handicap he came to the work which 
greatly distinguished him. It was blindness that 
gave him the sympathy and understanding out of 
which St. Dunstan’s arose. That officer is one of 
hundreds of men who revere the memory of Pearson. 
To him they owe their cheery outlook on life, their 
power to take part in the work of the world, and their 
place among men. On going blind Pearson dismissed 
his valet, and insisted on doing everything for him- 
self. St. Dunstan’s became a place where men re- 
covered hope, where clouds lifted from the spirit and 
where life opened with new possibilities. Not the 
least charm about the place was the utter absence of 
any suggestion of that depressing thing known as an 
institution! He had pictured such men after their 
discharge, returning to their homes, where, for all the 
love that might surround them, they would probably 
slip into hopeless and useless lives. So he stood on 
the road, not to pity, but to help them. His guiding 
idea was to lead men out of vain regrets and moping 
bitterness and despair, into hopeful activity. 

St. Dunstan’s helped men to see spacious possi- 
bilities in spite of the handicap of Fate. He taught 
men how to conquer blindness. Along a way he never 
would have chosen he came to that gracious and kindly 
service. 

In such romance biography is rich. In the back- 
ground of many a beautiful charity we find some per- 
sonal calamity and handicap. We do well to keep the 
fact in mind, for it may bring inspiration in some day 
of our need. Life often takes other courses from 
those we planned. It disappoints many a cherished 
hope. There are dreams that never come true, through 
loss of health, or through accident. 

Yet, in ways that we think not, that frustration 
or handicap may be our opportunity. 

There was a man who, for a lifetime, stood at the 


door of English prisons, holding out a hand to hun- 
dreds of men and women on the edge of that Slough 
of Despond, who gave his life to the task of trying to 
set their feet on solid ground. It was an amazing 
service, full of difficulty and pathos, and yet withal 
beautiful. One metropolitan magistrate says that 
had he his time to begin over again he would be a 
police court missionary—for there he thinks a man 
may put out his life at the highest human interest. 
That was the work to which Thomas Holmes gave his 
life. And he came to it through an accident that de- 
stroyed all his life plans. Because of a physical dis- 
ability his feet were guided into the courts and to the 
prison doors of England, where he did so distinguished 
a service. 

Sometimes the service is the outcome of a great 
sorrow, as in the case of Josephine Butler, one of the 
noblest social workers of a previous generation, who 
carried through a long and strenuous campaign for 
social purity to a triumphant end. 

Her little girl said one day, “Mamma, if I go to 
Heaven before you, when the door of Heaven opens I 
will run to meet you, and when you put your arms 
round me and we kiss each other, all the angels will 
stand still to see us.”” She did go to Heaven before 
her mother, and for many weeks there was an uncom- 
forted grief. Yet afterwards Josephine Butler wrote: 
“This sorrow seemed to give a new direction to our 
lives and interests.” 

The sorrow ebbed and flowed, the first wave re- 
ceded and there was quiet acquiescence; then came a 
second wave, with the same strange urge. So the 
sorrow came and went in all its mystery. Music, 
art, reading, all failed as resources to alleviate or to 
interest. 

“T became possessed with an irresistible desire to 
go forth and find some pain keener than my own. 
The only solace seemed to be to find some other hearts 
that ached with more reason than mine. I had no 
idea beyond that, no plan of helping others. My 
sole wish was to plunge into the heart of some human 
misery and to say to afflicted ones: ‘I understand, I 
too have suffered.’ ”’ 

She began to visit a workhouse in Liverpool, to 
visit women and girls in oakum sheds, to talk with 
them and to pray with them. Such was the begin- 
ning that later led out to the wider service and the 
more strenuous conflict for social purity. But the 
source of her activities was in the secret depths of 
her own sorrow. 

Plato suggested that he who would be a physician 
should first have suffered himself. It makes a great 
difference, difficult to explain, yet unmistakable, if 
the would-be healer can say “I too have suffered.” 
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In the Pilgrim’s Progress there is a beautiful 
character, whose name is Help, who, whilst Christian 
is struggling and tumbling in the Slough of Despond, 
comes and lends him a hand and sets him on firm 
ground. All we have of himisasnapshot. It would 
be of interest to know more, especially to know how 
he came to be exercising that ministry, how he had 


come to the insight that saw the need and the power to | 


help effectively. Has he come through the slough 
himself, missing the stepping stones and tumbling 
about as Christian did? That sort of first hand ex- 
perience makes all the difference. 


An Open Letter 


SHE following leading editorial from Zion’s 
Herald, Feb. 19, is a reply to the article 
by Elmer Davis in Harpers Magazine for 

we} arch. It is one of the most brilliant edi- 
eens our brilliant friend, Dr. L..O. Hartman, has 
published, and we are sure it will be copied and spread 
broadcast. 


We were much interested, Mr. Elmer Davis, in your article 
entitled “God Without Religion’’ which appears in the March 
number of Harpers Magazine. Your discussion bears the ear- 
marks of deep sincerity and commands in some places our in- 
tellectual respect. That the contribution represents about the 
best defense that can be made for the atheistic attitude is evi- 
denced from the fact that it is published in a magazine of the high 
standing of Harpers. Every intelligent man or woman will be 
glad, therefore, to face fairly the fundamental questions that 
you raise. 

Come now, and let us reason together, Mr. Davis. You are 
a student of science. You think that science makes faith im- 
possible. You are fair enough to recognize that there are other 
students of science who believe that science makes faith possible 
and even necessary. Even you, with your passionately sincere 
unfaith, must admit that your doubt is not absolutely convincing. 
Yet it seems to you almost a proof of dishonesty for a person 
actually to assert belief in God; while your disbelief is to us almost 
a proof that something is wrong with you. It is true that you 
give the name of God to the order of nature. But your “God’’ 
is without love or thought for human personality or human values. 
You think that everything good is “‘a rebellion against God.” 
In the end, you say, God will wipe man out. Your ‘“God”’ is our 
Satan! Now, why do we see things so differently? In a word, it 
is because the place where you stop thinking is the place where we 
find it necessary to think harder thanever. Your solution is our 
problem. Your philosophy strikes us as arrested thinking. 

You talk about the indifference of nature as a reason for 
doubting the goodness of God. We know as well as you do that 
nature is red in tooth and claw; that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth together in pain until now; that men die; that 
the world—whether by an explosion of the sun or otherwise— 
will come to an end; and that some bishops are not eminent 
philosophers. All of this you and we steadfastly believe. But 
this is as far as you willgo. Youstop thinking when you confront 
the evil facts and conclude there is no God. It is true that you 
later recognize man’s self-respect and courage, but they con- 
tribute nothing to your view of the universe. 
the Milky Way, earthquakes, and disease gérms; and, seen as 
science sees them, these facts are not a loving PFeavenly Father. 
Hence, you infer, there is no loving Heavenly Father. This is 
your solution. You try to discredit all other solutions by calling 
them emotion and intuition. Yours alone is thought! But, Mr. 
Davis, it is not thought enough. 

Science, as you know, does not pretend to answer all the 
questions that the mind can ask. It tries only to describe the 


Your universe is - 


It is the one great lack in some who try to play 
the part of help. They mean well and do their best, 
yet the one thing needful is lacking. No one would 
give them the beautiful name of that Bunyan charac- 
ter; 

In thinking of those who most deserved that 
name, as often as not we find they were in some way 
handicapped people. Their power to help had been 
won in some school of limitation. Life in some way 
had been unkind to them, yet by reason of that ex- 
perience they were peculiarly fitted to bring new hope 
and inspiration to others. 


to Elmer Davis 


order in which phenomena occur within the range of our observa- 
tion. It asks no question about the value of life or the ultimate 
origin of experience. From the start, the natural sciences to 
which you chiefly appeal leave absolutely out of the picture all 
the facts about personality and devote themselves to a study of 
nature impersonally considered and treated without regard to 
its value. You fasten your eyes on this impersonal world and 
say it has no relation to personality. You despair because there 
are no seeds in seedless raisins. You know that science does not 
even try to tell the whole story, and yet you abandon God be- 
cause the story of science is not complete. 

You stand by your one-sided view because ‘‘the senses and 
the mind are the only tools we have.’’ What you mean is that 
the senses, as studied by science, are the only evidence you happen 
to be willing to consider. When Sir James Jeans hints at the 
possibility of a Life that creates ‘‘space, time and scientific con- 
cepts as its playthings,’’ you refuse to consider such a possibility 
on the ground that, if it is true, ‘‘we are only wasting time on 
thought and money on the salaries of scientists.’’ -You wasted 
little time on that thought, Mr. Davis! For it expresses merely 
your dogma that science renders a God impossible. You forget 
that science may be true without being the whole truth; it may 
give phenomenal laws without describing ontological reality. 

You come nearest to escaping from the limits of your view 
when you acknowledge that Dr. Fosdick has a really formid- 
able argument for God in the very fact that man is a part of the 
universe and that human values must spring from the rest of 
reality. Your “answer’’ to this is that human life may come to an 
end some day when the sun blows up. But this is no answer. 
If the cause of the universe is proved by Dr. Fosdick’s argument 
to be a mind that creates values, then it is proved to be a power 
that can care for the values it creates. Human personality is 
evidence that reality is more than physical; indeed, if Mr. Davis 
will brush up on his history of philosophy, he will find cogent 
reasons for the idealistic and personalistic position that physical 
nature is itself the energizing of a Supreme Will. Idealism or 
no idealism, the physical order is not the whole of reality. The 
material universe may, as you say, Mr. Davis, run down and be’ 
useless even for a second-hand store. But religion believed in 
the end of the world long before entropy was heard of, and the 
best philosophy has held that spiritual values alone are eternal. 

If you look only at the science of sense experience, then, we 
admit, your atheism may be the truth. But if you look at the 
facts of personal consciousness, and consider the problem of how 
any knowledge or goodness could arise in such a blind world as 
you believe in, you face an unexplained mystery; every moment 
of human experience is an irrational miracle for you. You forget 
that, if the universe is not somehow in harmony with the mind of 
man, there is no reason for regarding science as more than a de- 
ceptive delusion. You forget that your own testimony to the 
determination of the race to go on and make the world better in 
spite of difficulties is evidence that a power that loves and aspires 
dwells in the universe. If, for a moment, you are tempted to 
think well of God for these reasons, you brush the thought aside 
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by thinking about the vast stretches of space and time and the 
sufferings of life. You conclude that ‘‘God’’ is indifferent to per- 
sonality. We think a view of all the facts shows that, if God is 
indifferent to anything, it is not to personality—the home of 
science and aspiration, the brave will which achieves value 
through suffering—but rather to mere space and time. There is 
neither good nor evil in the whole physical universe considered 
by itself. But we are not satisfied with that arrested thinking 
which is willing to stop with considering nature by itself. 
is only part of the evidence; you take that part for the whole, 
while we relate that part to the fuller evidence of our whole 
experience. 
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There is plenty of need for faith either on your view or on 
ours, Mr. Davis. Your faith, however, is built only on the evi- 
dence of the senses, while ours is built on the evidence of all our 
experience, our senses, and our moral, esthetic, religious, and 
philosophical experiences. By crowding these to one side and 
regarding them as a mere rebellion in one corner of the uni- 
verse, you have suppressed evidence and distorted your view of 
reality. You have appealed to reason; to reason we shall go. 
Reason is simply a fair, intelligent, comprehensive facing of all 
sides of experience. The fairer and more inclusive we are, the 
nearer we come to God. Mr. Davis, we invite you to keep _ 
thinking. 


When Should a Man Leave the Ministry? 


Manfred A. Carter 


=—\\(1) here immediately pious people exclaim, 
“Why never, of course! He is called and 
must keep on to the end of the road.”’ But 
! does an intelligent, all-wise God call men to 
stay at a form of service in which they are altogether 
inefficient and stumbling blocks to the advancement 
of the Kingdom? Jesus was a layman, and so was 
Paul, and many of the great religious leaders have 
been outside the priestly circle. Why claim that 
the ministry has a monopoly on religion or service? 
To many it may seem heretical to suggest the relation 
of economic law to this problem, but if there were 
fewer ministers denominations would be forced to 
consolidate and get rid of the present wasteful com- 
petition of little churches. The men remaining would 
receive enough money to have education, books, 
leisure for thinking and devotion, secretarial help, 
time for pastoral calling. Less highly trained special- 
ists would take over many extra-ministerial duties. 

There is an old saying that if a man is called to 
preach people will be called to listen. If they are not 
called to listen and while still a young man a preacher 
finds that he is starting down the scale of churches, 
growing bitter and perhaps discouraged and hence in- 
effective, should he keep on? Perhaps indirectly the 
voice of the congregation is the voice of God in this 
respect. If after a period of years that voice con- 
tinues to say “No,” then a minister should change 
occupation, even at a sacrifice to himself. It is largely 
this surplus of undertrained and unfitted men, by 
temperament or circumstance, which holds the church 
down to its cheapness to-day, which perpetuates the 
system of half alive little churches. 

Should a minister quit immediately after he be- 
comes discouraged? If that were true all would re- 
sign, for all have periods of discouragement, through 
the very nature of our conflict with evil, if for no other 
reason. Should he leave immediately he becomes 
convinced that he isin the wrong profession? I think 
not. He should wait to be doubly sure, doing his 
work to the best of his ability and beginning to learn 
some other occupation to be ready in case his convic- 
tion becomes a certainty. Should a minister leap at 
the first offer to make more money at ‘something else? 
Certainly not. He went into the ministry under- 
standing that he could receive a larger remuneration 
from other efforts. Should he quit because the other 
job looks more attractive and easier? The ministry 
has its own compensations of joy in service that make 
hard and annoying things of little account. The 


other occupation will have its annoyances too. Should 
the minister quit because he thinks he sees a larger 
service elsewhere? He should carefully study the new 
field, for the Christian ministry has some very high 
claims for service. I think there is nothing higher or 
better. A minister should not leave the ministry for 
any subjective reason. He should leave when the 
voice of the congregation continues to say ‘‘No.” 
Thus the decision is made by results and not by a 
fallible introspection. 

Of course it may be that the reason he is forced 
out is that he has a truly prophetic message which is 
so disturbing that he is asked to leave for his very 
power. So was Paul stoned, and Christ crucified. 
He does not need to be “‘soured” at the church or 
stop his message, but in a naturally conservative or- 
ganization like a church he may have to pay the price 
of his leadership. 

It may be that he made a mistake in the begin-. 
ning, confusing some over-enthusiastic pastor’s judg- 
ment about his ability for the call of God. That mis- 
take costs dearly in lost time and perhaps in an in- 
effective life. If young mén went into the church 
realizing its nature and exacting requirements with an 
alternative profession partly learned in case of later 
need, there would be less tragedy. 

In an age of over supply, many men are quitting 
the ministry to-day, some to teach, some to sell life 
insurance, some to go into business of various forms. 
Should we be disturbed? I think not. Perhaps it 
may prove the church’s greatest blessing. The only 
concern we need have is—are the right men leaving? 
Are the inefficient being weeded out or the efficient? 
Are men leaving because of concern for themselves 
or the church? It is not always the man who is 
surest of his call to preach that is most fruitful in re- 
sults. Introspection is a very deceitful thing, and it 
is often difficult to distinguish the yoice of our own 
conceits from the voice of God. Perhaps, as in the 
case of the proverbial Irishman, it is better to “resign 
by mutual consent.’”” He was kicked out the back 
door! Instead of looking into our own souls only for 
the judgment, why not consider the voice of the con- 
gregations? God speaks to laymen as well as to 
ministers, and when He speaks to a hundred or more of 
them there is substantiation of truth. Meanwhile 
let a minister do the work of the kingdom whole- 
heartedly, not in complaint and bewailment. When 
he leaves, if he must, let it be in love and humility, 
not in resentful criticism. 


I 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Mike 
I went unto the Radio Station of WX YX that I might Broad- 
cast. And the Operator said, I judge this is No New Experience 
for thee. 
And I said, I have done it often. 
And as the Clock was at the Hour Appointed, the Band 


%| ceased playing, and the Announcer said, We now are to hear 
| Safed the Sage. 


And I was standing at the Microphone, which is a Round 
Instrument with the One Eye of a Cyclops, and I spake unto it. 
And before me was no other Audience save only a Clock that I 
might know how to cease exactly One half Minute before the 
end of an Half hour. And I spake unto the Mike. But as I 
spake I looked beyond that one-eyed thing of Metal and I beheld 
men and women and children in many places who might be hear- 
ing what I said. 

And when I ceased, the Announcer handed me a slip of 
paper, saying, Please call such and such a number on Long Dis- 
tance, and Reverse Charges. 

And I did so. And a voice came to me across a Thousand 
Miles, saying, Oh, my friend, Safed, dearly beloved and longed- 
for, I, thine old friend, am bed-ridden and far away, and I have 
heard nothing in months that hath done me so much good as thy 
Voice. For I heard thee as if thou hadst been in this room, and 
thy words do me good like a Medicine. 

And the next day came a Letter from a friend in another 
city. And then came a letter from a man in the wilderness who 
watcheth for fires, and then one from a Lonely woman in a Light 
House. And some of the letters were from Strangers who lived 
far away. 

And I said unto my soul, I spake by faith into the earless 
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eye of the Mike, and not one of these persons was in my thought. 
Yet I believed that somewhere my words would reach the ears of 
Human Folk and that my Message would be Welcome. I, hay- 
ing the same spirit of faith as the prophets of old, who said, I 
believe, therefore have I spoken, I also believe and therefore 
speak. And now behold what hath God wrought. For I have . 
been heard by friend and stranger, over a radius of more than a 
Thousand Miles, and to some of them have I brought Comfort 
and Hope. And yet no human face was before me but only the 
Mike. S 

And I was thinking of these things when I sought my Couch. 
And I kneeled down beside my Bed, and I said, Oh, my God, 
whom mine eye seeth not, it hath often been unto me a matter 
of wonder and perhaps of doubt that I could speak unto Thee 
through the Thick Darkness and be heard and answered; as I 
have spoken through the air unto people dwelling afar whom I 
saw not and have been heard, so help me to believe and not 
doubt that this voice of mine doth reach thine ear. Thou art a 
God afar off; yet hear me, O God, in heaven thy dwelling-place, 
and answer on earth, even as I have had answer from my fellow 
men who dwell afar. 

And I heard in mine heart an answering Voice, and I knew 
that I had been heard. 
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JUST LIKE CHICAGO 


Nowhere but in Nippon would such a spectacle be possible 
as now is riveting the solemn attention of her people at Kyoto, 
picturesque old capital of the Shotguns and the Mikados.— 
Editorial in the Washington Star. : 

In the bows and arrows and corselets of the guards before 
the throne room there lived again the swagger of the warriors 
of feudal, shotgun-ruled Japan.—Emporia ( Kan.) Gazette. 


Rev. B. C. Ruggles of Oakland, our devoted minister in northern California, asks for five thousand dollars to help 
his church pay for this building. An account of the purchase appeared in the Leader last week. It is an opportunity. 
The building stands in a wide area practically unchurched, where 7 0 per cent of the increase in population has been made. 


An auditorium 18 by 60 is already there. 
fully equipped. 
turned back into cash if the church wants to move. 

Ruggles has pleaded for years for a whole loaf. 
it quickly. 


Other rooms furnish smaller lecture halls and class rooms. 
It stands within one block of the intersection of four main arterial streets, and where it can quickly be 


Now he says, ‘‘At least we must have this half loaf.” 


The kitchen is 


Let him have 


The Editor. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BOTH DIEFFENBACH AND OUR REPLY DISTURBING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am trying hard to be a liberal Christian, with the emphasis 
‘on both words. I do not know whether I am most disturbed by 
the editorial you quote from the Christian Register or your airy 
treatment of it. It is not only the editor of the Christian Register 
at his worst, but it ought not to be treated as a joke. 

Such an utterance as that of Dr. Dieffenbach not only chal- 
lenges but compels plain speaking. Its sounding phrases ill con- 
ceal its spiritual poverty. In a book of ancient wisdom, dises- 
teemed by these advanced thinkers, it is said that men like trees 
are known by their fruits. 

These humanists who are through with God, who are sure 
man dies like the beasts of the field, who tell us they outgrew 
Jesus long ago—have they produced a St. Francis, a Father 
Damien, or a George Tyrrell? Have they a Channing or a 
Rauschenbusch? Who among them will be remembered like 
George Hamilton or Charles Tenney or many another soul of 
“simple piety?”’ 

Until that time it might be well to heed Emerson’s warning 
that a man should not talk overmuch about himself, lest what he 
is stand over against him and thunder so that other men can not 
hear what he is saying. 

ox Xe 


* * 
A SHIPLOAD OF UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘A Shipload of Universalists’’—the prospectus of a Pil- 
grimage to Europe in 1931 as published in the Leader of Jan. 4, 
interested me and I am quite in accord with the Rev. E. L. Conk- 
lin of Vermont. I want to go if I can find the money, and I can 
perhaps if all goes well by that time. and the rates are not too 
high. I never cared much for a trip to Europe until I read Mac- 
pherson’s article, but now I want to go and enjoy the company 
of the good people going and the conferences by the way. The 
committee is a good one. Success to their mission. 

O.G. Colegrove. 

Mitchellville, Iowa. 


* * 


A HUMANIST SAYS THINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is this Unitarian call to arms—Mr. Petrie blowing his bugle 
—to be a smashing of heads, or only a battle of words? Mr. 
Petrie knows it was decided long ago, in a sober Unitarian con- 
ference, that there was to be no holy war in our Unitarian midst, 
unless it were a war of argument, and our only weapon poison 
gas (prejudice). 

He wants to see Unitarians forced to take a definite stand. 
Who is going to use this force, and what sort of force is it, and 
on what side? There is nothing to ‘“‘confer’”’ about in this busi- 
ness, says Mr. Petrie; let’s fight it out! 

These are strange sounds coming out of a Unitarian mouth. 
Mr. Petrie has ambitions, perhaps, to be commander-in-chief in 
the army of a theistic God. “Thus said the Lord,” according 
to Mr. Petrie. The sun will stand still while another Joshua 
fights for the war god. 

Why should human beings in this age feel so very self-right- 
eous when they fight for the supernatural? As a humanist, I do 
not feel I am a sort of knight-in-harness, breaking a lance for the 
glory of an Ultimate. I feel very much as a chemist might feel 
when he goes into a laboratory. This world seems to be a place 
in which we can grow a little intelligence, if we keep our emo- 
tions under control. Are the theists afraid they can’t feel at 
home in this world unless they can hang on to the skirts of their 
God? They ought to know, by this time, that they are children 
of nature, and act very. much like the rest of us—God or no God. 
Mr. Petrie thinks we must stop being religious till we find out 
whether Unitarianism means belief in his God or not. He says 


that, when we have taken a definite stand as a denomination, 
“we can go on again with the business of religion and let bicker- 
ing die.’’ Well, we humanists are of the opinion that religion 
with gods and religion without gods is founded in the same thing 
—the human craving for a satisfactory life. Out of that craving 
a.l the gods came. Does Mr. Petrie mean that, if he loses his 
God, he is going to be a bad boy? ; 
W. Rupert Holloway. 
(A Universalist and Unitarian Minister.) 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
* * 


THE RELIGION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I should like to refer one of your correspondents who asserts 
that Lincoln was an atheist to the February issue of the Pulpit, 
published by the Christian Century, and especially to the sermon, 
“The Religion of Abraham Lincoln,’’ by the great Lincoln au- 
thority, William E. Barton. Point after point is clearly made 
by the preacher, who is more familiar with Lincoln’s religious 
faith than any other Lincoln authority. He tells in detail his 
relations to churches and out of Lincoln’s own words gives us a 
statement of his religious faith. I will quote only one para- 
graph: ‘ 

“We know something more about the form of Lincoln’s 
faith. He was, first of all, a predestinarian. The hyper-Calvin- 
ism of his early teaching made him virtually a fatalist. And that 
same Calvinistic faith drove him to be practically a Universalist. 
Of the Universalist Church as an organization he knew nothing; 
but, believing in the sovereignty of God and also in God’s eternal 
goodness, he was driven to believe, not that there was no hell, 
for a hell he certainly believed in, but that the hell in which he 
believed would not continue after it ceased to do good. It was 
not his liberalism that made him a Universalist; it was his con- 
servatism. The sheer momentum of his belief in the sovereignty 
of God made it impossible for him to believe in the eternal dam- 


_ nation of one human soul.’’ 


Dr. Barton also refers us to his book called ‘‘The Soul of 
Abraham Lincoln,’’ in which he gave Lincoln’s creed in his own 
words. 

It would pay your peppery Vermont correspondent to “read, 
mark and inwardly digest.’” But he had better clear out his 
system first or he won’t be able to digest anything. 

UVES 


* * 


FOR MANY YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check for renewal of my subscription 
to the Christian Leader. I remember well when the paper was 
the Trumpet, as this paper has been in our family all these years. 
As members of our family have passed on another member 
keeps the subscription renewed. 

Susan E. Wood. 

East Providence, R. I. 

ft * * 
HOW ONE CHURCH STARTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In last week’s Leader the Reactions contained a note of 
“Dathetic loyalty’’ from a lady who said she could not read the 
Leader, but likes to hold it in her hand. 

Iam going to tell you a bit of history in connection with that. 
Over forty years ago a group of young children were growing up 
religiously as best they could. The Scott family was a large one 
and they were going to Sunday school wherever they could. One 
day one boy came home from Sunday school crying because he 
was “going to be damned.’’ That stirred his mother to action. 
She spoke to the rest of the older Scotts about it. The result 
was that a Sunday school was started in the Walter Scott home. 
The “Scott aunties’’—four sisters of Walter Scott—agreed to 


developed through the years. 
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help, and the other brothers sent their children. Thus a Uni- 
versalist Sunday school was started in Milford, Ohio. For some 
time they met in the Scott home and when that became too small 
the Odd Fellows Hall was rented. In 1891 a church building was 
started. To-day, a small but loyal bunch is trying to keep the 
torch of Universalism burning. The Scott family is still at work 
and other families have joined forces with them. Mrs. Walter 
Scott but expressed the thought that is in the minds and hearts 
of a group that believes in the Universalist message as it has 


Harriet E.. Druley. 
Milford, Ohio. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISTS BELIEVE IN GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When we consider our wonderful human organism, can we 
for a moment believe it the work of chance, even though a mil- 
lion years may have been required to bring it to its present state 
of perfection? Even Voltaire said, “If there were no God, it 
would be necessary to invent one.’’ If so much time and thought 
was given to the making of the human body is it likely that less 
thought could have been given to the spirit that controls it? 
Can we believe that the soul with all its upward strivings was 
given only for our earthly life? 


“Dust thou art to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul.’’ 


Tennyson adds his testimony to that of Longfellow when he 
says, 
“Tf Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut.”’ 


Can any expression of religious faith and hope be more beautiful 
than that of Whittier in ““The Eternal Goodness’”’ and also in 
“Our Master?”’ It could not be a just God that would give birth 
to such a sublime faith only to blast it. It would seem rather to 
be the work of a fiend. If the belief in God as a loving Father, 
who is ever ready to comfort and help the children He has created, 
is an error then I prefer error to truth. The world can but be 
better for its belief in God and a future life. If this is true, is 
it not wrong to cast doubt upon a faith which has been an in- 
spiration and comfort to the hearts of countless human souls? 
In the Lord’s Prayer we find, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread.”’ 
This would indicate that Christ thought it right to ask for ma- 
terial blessings. We could hardly be successful in teaching moral- 
ity to a starving man, so closely is the material and spiritual in- 
terwoven. I believe we should strive to work out our own salva- 
tion, and also that communion with the Father above gives us 
strength to toil on our upward way. “If ye then being evil know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more will 
your heavenly Father give good things to them that ask him.’ 
N. Maria Stevens. 
Seattle, Washington. 
* * 
WHAT THE LAYMAN THINKS OF THE MINISTER 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following questions were asked by a layman at the re- 
cent ordination of a young minister: 

1. Do our five ‘statements of faith’’ indicate fairly well 
your own notions of the ground on which a minister of our de- 
nomination may be expected to stand? 

2. Why do you seek fellowship in the Universalist rather 

than some other denomination? Do you believe that it is one of 
the few, if not the only, groups that teach the infinite value of 
every human being and that the perfection of human life is the 
goal of creation? 
[) 3. Do you agree that character rather than any set profes- 
sion of faith should be the test of one’s standing in the church or 
community? And do you feel that character is somehow pro- 
foundly influenced, if not controlled, by one’s beliefs or attitudes 
in matters of a religious nature? 


4, Do you agree that the primal requisite of a minister in 
the Christian Church, as in other callings, is that he be absolutely 
honorable in his dealings with his fellows, and that he live clean- 
ly, ever bearing in mind that while he is subject to the same 
temptations as other men, he is nevertheless expected to set a 
reasonably good example in the community in which he lives? 

TP. 
* * 


RECENT EDITORIALS 


To the Editor of the Leader: se 
Your clarion clear editorials in several recent issues of the 
Leader have helped me immensely. In the midst of much confu- 
sion it is good to know that one we love as a good chief keeps his 
head. 
Universalist Minister. 
* * 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO CITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The annual “Seminar in Mexico” holds its fifth session in 
Mexico City July 5-25. The Seminar affords an opportunity to 
a group of representative citizens of the United States to study 
the life and culture of the Mexican people. During the past four 
years it has been attended by educators, journalists, clergymen 
(Jewish, Protestant and Catholic), lawyers and business men. 
The program includes lectures by the leaders of Mexican life, 
educational, artistic, governmental. Controversial. questions 
are presented by spokesmen for opposing views. The Seminar is 
planned as an objective study of the moving forces in Mexico, 
and is committed to no creedal, economic or political point of 
view. The critical discussion centers in the round-table groups, 
which will be led this year by Prof. J. Fred Rippy of Duke, Prof. 
Chester Lloyd Jones of Wisconsin, Mr. Carlton Beals of Mexico, 
Dr. Ernest Gruening of Portland, Dr. John A. Lapp of Marquette, 
and Mr. Paul U. Kellogg of the Survey. 

The members of the Seminar are given the opportunity to 
visit typical schools, villages, and archeological. monuments. 
Trips to outlying sections of Mexico are arranged for those who 
can remain for an additional week or two. 

The Seminar is a co-operative, non-profit undertaking. 

We shall be glad to hear from men and women who are in- 
terested in international relations, and whose professional or 
business connections give them an opportunity to influence 
public opinion. 

Hubert C. Herring. 

112 Hast 19th Street, New York City 

* * 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE NEW CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was thrilled and charmed by the National Memorial 
Church, even in its unfinished state. The whole edifice, from 
the graceful wrought-iron hinges on the entrance door to the ex- 
quisitely beautiful chancel windows, is most gratifying. 

The warm glow of the vari-colored glass in the lovely win- 
dows, every one of which is a work of art, takes one back to the 
naves and chapels and altars of the great cathedrals of France 
and Italy, and, as you remarked, to Sainte Chapelle in Paris, 
and makes one grateful for the skill and artistry of the artists 
and artisans of our day. Even though the sky was overcast, 
and the rain was falling copiously, the windows, jewel-like, caught 
up and reflected and refracted the light of a grey day insuch degree 
that the church was filled with the charm and inspiration of it. 
It will be easy to worship there. 

My conference with Dr. Perkins was very helpful, making it 
less difficult for me to answer the many questions concerning the 
church asked by friends and skeptics, each from his or her own 
angle of interest, as I go about among our people. Iam more 
than ever of the opinion that our National Memorial Church will 
be self-supporting within five years from the time it is dedicated. 
For, in addition to the tangible and intangible results already 
secured, and the momentum these will give to the activities in 
the new edifice, what is even more significant, the c1urch is being 
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opened for service at a time when people everywhere, even in 
Washington, are yielding more definitely to their spiritual 
hunger, and responding to a newly recognized sense of values, 
and are seeking out the established places of worship for such 
comfort and healing of spirit as these may afford. 

As I sense the situation, this movement toward the church, 
and particularly toward the church which teaches while it in- 
spires and comforts, and is non-controversial in its spirit and 
ministry, is well under way. I believe that, sensing this as 
he does, and meeting this new approach in the spirit of broad 
Christian scholarship and with sound pedagogical guidance, of 
which he is capable, Dr. Perkins is certain to do a splendid con- 
structive service in Washington. And our National Memorial 
Church will, I believe, set the pace and the keynote for the de- 

nomination, as in fact it should. 
i C. H. Emmons. 


* * 
PASS THE LEADER ON 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

I put my copy of the Leader regularly in the Public Library, 
where I can always get at the file and other people can read it. 
I hope other subscribers pass theirson. The best advertisement 
of the Leader is itself, and it deserves recognition far outside its 
direct constituency. ‘‘Let the leaders lead,’’ Dr. Hale used to 
say, and your Leader is the real leader in American liberal re- 
ligion. 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Me. 


* * 
A WORD FROM DR. COOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Two weeks ago to-day I underwent a most serious surgical 
operation, the outcome of which is still uncertain. 


In these days of suffering and weariness the Leader is a _ 


great comfort. The issue of Feb. 1 has just reached me, and 
will furnish me several hours of self-forgetfulness and at the 
same time help me to feel that this is God’s world and to see that 
his Kingdom comes apace. There is more of His love than ever 
before, while the spirit of service, which is the evidence of citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom, goes on in mastering power till all shall 
own its sway. 

It is hard to put into words the deep experiences of these 
days. Some day I may be able to give them coherence and 
a meaning that may help others, but not now. 

May your paper continue to grow in power. 

John S. Cook. 

St. Antheny’s Hospital, Effingham, Iil., Feb. 3. 

* * 


NO CLAP-TRAP WANTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In its orderly dress and conduct, I consider the Christian 
Leader unsurpassed in its field. J don’t like itsname. The name 
“Christian’’ smacks of ecumenicity in ragged garments and 
unwashed features. The title ‘Christianity’? was copyrighted 
by the Roman Catholic Church organized under Constantine 
the arch-hypocrite. In a word, “Christianity” is “Trinitarian- 
ism.’’ And while Universalism evolved from the same stock as 
did Trinitaiianism, root and branch it has ever been antithetic to 
that stultified organism. It has never been more closely 1elated 
in idea and principle to organic Christianity than metonymically. 
I once had a pet pug dog; his twisted tail didn’t prove him to be 
porcine in character. 

Call a spade a spade. State that which is believed to be 
reasonable truth, and shame that evil personality of human na- 
ture called Satan. 

I wish to ask some questions. I hope for them to be an- 
swered through the Leader, not evaded. I hope for them to be 
answered in terms definitely clear and understandable, not meta- 
phorically, not in figures of speech. I want definitions in no 
sense the clap-trap of dogmatic Christianity. I want them in 
modern terms, strictly up to date. 
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1. Is God an idea only, or a veritable person? 

2. Is Christ an idea only, or a veritable person? 

3. What is ‘‘personality,’’ in God? In Christ? 

4. Is Jesus “‘the Christ’’ by special commission from God 
through the prophecy of the Jewish seer Isaiah? Or is Jesus 
to be considered “‘the Christ’’ only because he so declared himself? 

5. In worshiping God (honoring, reverencing, loving Gody 
is a “Christ’’ necessary? 

I reiterate my request for these questions to be answered 
definitely and specifically, clear from metaphorical meaning. 
I hold that it is possible for every person to so answer these 
questions. James Ward stated that ‘‘when Locke treated sensa- 
tions as ideas, and defined them as ‘the objects of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,’ he was nearer the truth than Kant 
was with his artificial distinction of matter and form.’’ An idea 
is useless in a mind that lacks being understood. Misunder- 
stood it is mental poison. 

Gale W. Snow. 

Fort Pierce, Florida. 


As definitely clear as we can make it, without hesitation 
or mental reservation, of our own free will and accord, and with 
no clap-trap, we say to this correspondent: We do not know. 
If this answer is unsatisfactory accept the following: 

1. To us God is all we mean by person, and much more. 
2. To us Christ is a historic character—‘‘a veritable per- 
son.” 

3. To us personality in God and in Christ is what person- 
ality is in us. 

4. Perhaps neither. Perhaps both. We do not believe 
in prophecy in the sense in which orthodox Christians use the 
word. 

5. No. 

The Editor. 


* * 


ADDRESSED TO THE ‘“‘LEADER MAKERS” 
Dear ‘‘Leader Makers:’’ 

I have been remiss in sending my renewal, for which I beg 
your pardon. It has seemed at times that I would better have 
the paper stopped, but the longer one continues to receive and 
enjoy the Leader, the more nearly indispensable it becomes. 

The unfailing fairness and tolerance, the human interest 
and spirit of brotherhood toward all humanity, the inspiring 
thoughts, the wonderful charm of the ‘‘Cruising’’ articles—these 
are some of the things which account for our love for the Christian 
Leader. : 

Carrie W. Knapp. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 


* * 


DR. ADAMS A BRAVE MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are proud of the Leader, and wonder how anybody that 
claims to be a Universalist can criticise the editor and our presi- 
dent, Dr. Adams, so unkindly. I wish there had been ten pages 
of the president’s speech. The members of the church as well as 
the ministers needed it. It took a brave man to say it, and 
that is the kind we need. 

Well, this old lady need not get ‘‘het up’”’ over other’s people’s 
affairs, but she does. Forgive me for taking your valuable time. 

I like fair play and hope the year will bring us all a happy 
outlook on this lovely old world. 

Mary P. Scott. 

Milford, Ohio. 


* * 


ESPECIALLY INTERESTED IN REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Am always interested in your paper, especially Reactions, 
and I wish you, as ever, success. 
Mrs. W. B. Lowe, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 

The edifice of stone and steel, of glass and wood, of concrete 
and iron and paint, which is rapidly approaching completion 
at the corner of 16th and S Streets, Washington, D. C., the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, seems to have the 
power to sell itself to those even who have been skeptical as to 
the wisdom of the policy that placed it there. 

From letters and from personal conversations, dealing with 
the effect produced on a number of Universalists from different 
-parts of our country during their inspection of the National 
Memorial Church in recent weeks, there come unanimous ex- 
pressions of genuine approval of the building itself, and endorse- 
ment of the judgment which was exercised in providing a beau- 
tiful, dignified and well-equipped church in our National Capital, 
as a vehicle for the preaching, teaching and practise of our Uni- 
versalist faith. 

This is particularly true of some of our brethren, from both 
the East and the West, who were pronouncedly skeptical as to 
the need of placing our National Memorial Church in our Na- 
tional Capital, but who now, having seen the new edifice, and 
gained an insight into the situation and opportunity confronting 
our denomination at Washington, have given enthusiastic evi- 
dence of a reversal of opinion, and expressed the wish and in- 
tention to co-operate with the General Convention in its task of 
fulfilling the expressed desire of our church in the establishment 
of our National Memorial Church at the seat of our Federal 
Government. 

In addition to the increasingly evident unifying of our 
people generally through their interest, and sense of possession, 
in the National Memorial Church, as a result of their gifts toward 
it and the quickening of the wells of memory and affection from 
which these gifts sprang, it is encouraging to note that, here and 
there throughout the church, there are instances of co-operation 
between churches and groups for the purpose of honoring noble 
souls who have served the church, zealously and sacrificially, and 
in whom the different bodies are united by the bonds of precious 
memory and fraternal regard. The W. N. M. A.’s memorial 
window in honor of the “‘founders’’ of the Association, the Clara 
Barton Guild’s memorial chancel seat, in honor of the founder 
of the American Red Cross; the New York Universalist Woman’s 
Missionary Society’s memorial pew, in memory of the late Mrs. 
Maude Harmon Reed; the Carl Henry memorial arch, given by 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Universalist church and the Pasadena, 
California, Universalist church, in memory of the late Rev. Carl 
Henry, D. D., of Pasadena, and the proposed memorial window 
to the late Rev. A. B. Church, D. D., to be provided by the 
North Adams, Massachusetts, Universalist church, in co-opera- 
tion with Universalists and Buchtel College graduates at Akron, 
and throughout Ohio—these are a few of the instances of the 
unifying influence operating within the denomination as a direct 
result of the setting up a real, worth while objective before our 
people, an objective that appealed to their love and loyalty. 

To the above should be added, what is probably the most 
broadly effective unifying factor in the life of the church in recent 
years, the Building Stone Campaign, which has reached into the 
homes and hearts of our people, and bound thousands of our 
people together by the invisible ties of loving appreciation, made 
evident in their grateful gifts in memory of beloved ministers 
and departed members of the home circle. One generous and 
devoted layman made this Building Stone Campaign possible 
through his substantial gifts for this purpose. 

The endeavor to place memorials of a more substantial 
character is still going on, and the list of available memorials is 
steadily diminishing, which is an encouraging factor to those 
‘who have this work in charge. 

But neither the Building Campaign alone, nor the solicita- 
tion of memorial gifts of a more substantial character, nor the 


two together, will provide the funds sufficient to meet the cost - 


of the edifice, which will probably not exceed the original estimate 


r 
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of $300,000, exclusive of the site, allowed by the Trustees of the 
General Convention. Several thousands of dollars will be re- 
quired above the amount that can be looked for from memorial 
gifts, in order to complete the financing of this denominational 
objective. Five and ten thousand dollar gifts are needed, from 
those who are equipped materially to make them. These are 
earnestly hoped for. A few such contributions, from among the 
many that are possible, have been received. More are expected, 
as an expression of gratitude and loyalty from those who have 
benefited morally and spiritually from the faith taught them in 
their youth, the faith of loving parents and devoted teachers. 

General Convention Headquarters will be glad to provide a 
list of the still available memorials to those who are interested, 
and the Campaign Committee of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church will welcome the co-operation of our people 
in the task of completing the financing of the Memorial Church 
construction budget prior to the dedication of the church on 
April 27, 1930. 

As an evidence of wise initiative and sound judgment, of 
ability to recognize and utilize a real opportunity to advance the 
cause of a reasonable religious faith, and of a sense of loyalty to 
the past and responsibility toward the future, the Universalist 
National Memorial Church will soon open its doors to the steadily 
increasing congregations now marking the progress of our church 
in Washington, and will initiate a new cycle of religious service 
in our denomination. Fortunately this new beginning comes at 
a time when there is a noticeable accelerated trend toward re- 
ligious association and fellowship among the people everywhere, 
due to a revival of interest in values that effect the fundamental 
life of humanity. This rising tide of need, in the religious life of 
mankind, affords us an unsurpassed opportunity to exercise the 
power and wisdom of our faith for the re-establishment of men 
on the eternal foundations of effective Christian character, and 
in the ways of constructive Christian service. Generous, sacri- 
ficial giving now toward the completion of our splendid task 
will permit us to take full advantage of this inspiring coincidence 
and afford a basis for real gratification in the years to come. 

Charles H. Emmons, 
Vice-Chairman N. M. C. Campaign Commi tee. 
* * 


‘ 
AVAILABLE MEMORIALS 


Organ Screens. 

Music Cabinet for Organist. 

Two Aisle Arches (No. 2 and No. 4, North Side). 
Hight Lighting Pendants in Main Auditorium. 
Hanging for Pulpit. 

Two Book Markers for Lectern. 

Stage in Vestry. 

Arches in Vestry, South Side. 

Two Windows in Parish House. 

Two Screens for Choir. 


Utility Installations 


FOr ONO) ULES UTTIONS en Mew FA eecoiet eos AGL nie Secs hes iota wees $1,450.00 
Heating and Ventilating Systems ............... 14,500.00 
Plumbing andtGas Wittings 2...) s.r cre nes 2,700.00 
Mlectricall Waniirmeeceus 5 ats cero nie tia oo oahcices stew thoes 2,780.00 
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* * 
* To the National Memorial Church Campaign Commiitee: * 
* I am interested in securing a memorial in the Na- * 
* tional Memorial Church. Please send me information * 
* regarding memorials available at $........ * 
* * 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Behold, Thou wert within, and I abroad, and abroad I searched for Thee. Deformed I was, plunging’ amid the fair things 


which Thou hadst made. 


Thee. 
The Theology of Crisis. By H. Emil 
Brunner. (Scribners. $1.75.) 


Readers of Carl Barth’s ‘‘The Word of 
God and the Word of Man,’’ translated by 
Douglas Horton, will welcome this little 
book by Barth’s friend and co-worker. 
They will find it not merely a supplemen- 
tary statement of the theological position 
of the Barthians, who are greatly stirring 
the Protestant churches of Europe, but 
a clearer and more orderly presentation of 
their principles, for the reasons (1) that 
whereas Barth’s book is composed of ad- 
dresses given at various times, Brunner’s 
consists of a closely articulated series 
of lectures given in a number of theological 
seminaries in this country; and (2) that 
they were spoken in English directly to the 
American mind. This Brunner can do 
very well, for he studied for some time here 
and therefore is familiar with our religious 
situation. 

With reference to the two present day 
movements in theology, Brunner, along 
with his fellow Barthians, is neither mod- 
ernist nor fundamentalist, but is keenly 
critical of both, and while appreciative of 
the values in each presents something that 
differs radically from either. 

The title of the first lecture is significant 
and important as a clue to the author’s 
general position: ‘““The Crisis of Theology 
and the Theology of Crisis.’’ He main- 
tains that Protestant theology has entered 
upon a period of dissolution and therefore 
a new crisis confronts us. Further, it is a 
crisis which can be met only by a “‘theol- 
ogy of crisis.’’ He insists that only when 
we discover how impossible it is for man 
to attain the righteousness of God toward 
which conscience impels him, and throws 
himself in humble surrender upon the 
wonderful grace of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, can there be any moral hope for 
the individual or for society. His posi- 
tion is the antithesis of the Godless hu- 
manism, “Religion without Revelation,”’ 
to which many modernists are drifting. 
At the same time, he is not reactionary. 
He frankly states his agreement, in general, 
with the findings of historical criticism 
and the scientific method of approach to 
the study of the Scriptures and to all re- 
ligious questions. 

The following paragraph which con- 
cludes his first lecture is indicative of out- 
look: 

“Modernism and fundamentalism are 
born of the same mother, that is, of the 
fear of sound critical thinking. But, let 
me add, this fear belongs to all ofus. Itis 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. 


essentially a part of the ‘old man;’ nay, 
it is his very essence. It is the pride of 
man who will not stand in the judgment 
of God, who will not concede that he is 
really and wholly a sinner, whose only 
salvation is the grace of God. Modernism 
digs itself in, before this unheard of de- 
mand for confession of sin, behind an easy- 
going belief in the goodness of man and 
humanity; and fundamentalism finds its 
safety behind its orthodoxy and its ec- 
clesiasticism. We try one way and then 
the other; the important thing is that we 
discover both to be wrong. Faith must 
face this fact squarely and without eva- 
sion, and know it to be true. Then and 
only then will we see the benefits that come 
out of the crisis of theology; and our fatal 
illness will turn into convalescence, into 
life itself.’’ 

The limitation of space prevents a 
thorough-going exposition of each lecture. 
The titles are intriguing for one who is in- 
terested in current religious thinking: ‘‘The 
Crisis of Theology and the Theology of 
Crisis,’ “The Quest for Truth: Revela- 
tion,’’ “The Quest of Life: Salvation,” 
“The Problem of Ethics,’ ‘‘Progress and 
the Kingdom of God.”’ The last is a stir- 
ring challenge to those who, having blind- 
ly and superficially accepted the concept of 
evolution, believe that progress toward a 
perfect society will be practically auto- 
matic, and to those who identify the king- 
dom of God with social betterment. 

This is a book that American religious 
thinkers will find it difficult to ignore. 

William Henry Spence. 

Church of Christ in Dartmouth College, 

Hanover, N. H. 


* * 


The Psychology of Religious Adjust- 


ment. By Edmund §S. Conklin. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 
The Religious Response. By Henry 


Wilkes Wright. (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00.) 

If the modern world is fess concerned 
about “‘getting’’ religion than was its 
Puritan predecessor, it nevertheless seems 
to display great interest in reading about 
religion, if we may judge by the output of 
books, psychological, philosophical, popu- 
lar and technical, on the subject. Among 
the most recent additions to this growing 
literature are volumes by Professors 
Conklin and Wright. Professor Conklin 
writes with an almost dangerous facility 
on religious behavior from the point of 
view of a sympathetic empirical psycholo- 
gist. 
careful and shrewd analysis of religious be- 
havior and its motivation. The distinction 


In his earlier chapters there is much. 


Things held me far from 


Thou touchedst me, and I burned for Thy peace.—St. Augustine. 


between empirical psychology on the one 
hand, and “rational’’ psychology, philos- 
ophy and theology on the other, is admir- 
ably drawn; the rooting of religion in 
feeling (or emotion) and its development 
through an experimentally organized sen- 
timent is clearly traced; the “instinet’’ 
theory is once more given (we may hope) 
its quietus; and many suggestive inter- 
pretations and comments are offered. In 
later chapters Professor Conklin tends to 
become both more diffuse and more propa- 
gandist, and at times writes more as a 
Presbyterian elder or Congregational dea- 
con giving exhortation and advice to the 
faithful, than as an empirical psychologist 
impartially investigating religious be- 
havior. 

Professor Wright’s book takes us more 
deeply into fundamentals. In twelve 
brief but concentrated chapters, he passes 
from a lucid statement of the present re- 
ligious situation, with special reference to 
the relation of religion to natural science, 
to an admirable exposition of the minimum 
faith which constitutes a living religion, 
and this faith he proceeds, by cautious 
and adequate steps, to validate. The 
minimum religious situation involves faith 
“in the reality of a spiritual as distinct from 
a material world;’’ and while Professor 
Wright—here differing from Professor 
Conklin—recognizes that this does not 
necessarily involve belief in God as per- 
sonal intelligence, he nevertheless con- 
siders that this belief is legitimately, and 
even with high probability, to be inferred. 
His demonstration of the objective exist- 
ence of a world of values has close affilia- 
tions with A. N. Whitehead’s philosophy 
as expounded in his recent ‘‘Process and 
Reality,’ and his argument might be 
greatly fortified by reference to the il- 
luminating distinction drawn by the Har- 
vard professor between perception (1) 
in the mode of causal efficacy and (2) in 
the mode of presentational immediacy. 
As a matter of logic the argument for 
the objective existence of a spiritual world 
of values and for religion as ‘‘the convic- 
tion that value will be preserved,’’ in 
Hoffding’s phrase, is greatly superior to 
the argument for the existence of God as. 
personal intelligence, which harks back 
to Bishop Berkeley. But perhaps the 
most significant contribution of Professor 
Wright is not in argument, but in his final 
suggestion that the intellectually formu- 
lated conception of God is a hypothesis with 
which to experiment rather than a dogma 
to defend—a Friend with whom to com- 
mune rather than a doctrine to maintain. 
His brief but suggestive treatment of 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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= EASTER PROGRAM a 
* * 
* “The Triumph of Light’’ * 
** * 
‘a In four scenes * 
. Requires a reader, a group ofchil- * 
* dren who can sing, a chorus and * 
* soloists, and-characters for panto- * 
* mime who can express the spirit * 
* of the reading by action and facial * 
* expression. * 
* * 
* Ready for distribution about March * 
* 1. Will be sent to ministers, su- * 
* perintendents and others who ap- * 
* ply. : * 
* * 
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SOME THINGS OUR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
IS DOING 


The following is quoted from a personal 
letter from Ruth Downing: 

Suchaday! Went on an ensoko (picnic) 
with the Tidimachi Sunday school. No 
one spoke English but myself. Took the 
baby of the crowd under my wing, Shido 
San, aged four. She was dear and not 
scared. Began to rain just as we reached 
the old inn where we ate lunch and had 
tea, Japanese fashion. The dearest old, 
old couple kept the inn. They politely 
wandered around looking me over in an in- 


' terested but friendly way. I imagine they 


had never seen many foreigners out there 
in the country. After lunch we played 
games, one of which was “‘Necco and Ne- 
zume.’’ Can you guess what that is? It is 
a game American children like. (Cat and 
Rat.) Also a few Japanese games. Then 
we all, from the little four-year-old ‘who 
did it very gracefully, up to me, who did it 


very awkwardly I’m afraid, went and: 


bowed our lowest and said our good-bys 
and thank yous. We walked a long way 
through rice-fields and gardens until we 
came to the river. It was not so pretty as 
the Pigeon River. Beyond here we came 
to a farm where the farmer cleared a cor- 
ner of his potato patch with his queer- 
shaped sickle and the kiddies all got in and 
dug like little doggies for the potatoes. 
These were collected in a big bamboo 
basket and taken to the river, washed 
along with hands, and divided. I nearly 
died to see those youngsters produce paper 
out of thin air on which to dry their hands 
and in which to wrap the potatoes. Then 
they had to be arranged in the furoshikis 


_ just so-and tied just so, and untied and 


looked at, and tied up again, a dozen times. 
I sat on the stone wall and watched and 
had the time of my life. And all the time, 
as a background, the native boats were 
being pulled up and down the river, some 


being poled along in addition to the rope. 
Then we had a prayer there on the shore, 
sang the Sunday school good-by song, and 
started homeward. Miss Four-year-old 
was a good sport. She did everything that 
any one else did and never once com- 
plained, but she must have been very tired. 
Farther down the river were several boats 
being pulled up stream by coolies. From 
under the bridge you’d see a coolie appear 
in his blue and white coat, with a length 
of rope behind him, then at last the boat 
with another coolie pushing and guiding it. 
The two big boys who were teachers and 
went with us were so dear and kind and 
thoughtful of the little ones. Never any- 
where but in the North Carolina moun- 
tains have I seen their equal. 

September 25. School goes on. Guess 
I’m no dumber than the rest of the gang, 
but we’re all dumb enough. Went to 
school this morning half way alone. 
Thrills! It is a queer feeling to start out 
with everything strange, and you so help- 
less, and able to speak only a few words 
and those badly. However, there is no 
reason to be afraid, for any one would help 
you out if you could make him understand 
what you wanted. I have everything 
written down in a little book to be used if 


needed. 
* * 


GOOD WORK AT PORTSMOUTH, 
Ne Hs 


Rev. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., came into the office the other day. 

“What are you doing now in week-day 
religious education?’’ we asked. 

“Have two afternoon groups every 
week. The junior high group meets on 
Tuesday for Bible study. A younger group 
on Wednesday. Their period includes ten 
minutes of music, a talk by the minister, 
including stories about the Philippines, 
and then handwork. This group will fill 
some Treasure Chests for our Filipino 
friends. We have twenty-nine children 
enrolled, with five teachers.”’ 

“Any evening gatherings?” 

“Oh, yes, two every week. One for 
junior high age, and one for young people 
and adults. These are largely social.’’ 

‘What about Sundays?’ ¢ 

“Our congregations run from sixty to 
ninety. Christmas vespers crowded the 
church, probably 450. The Sunday school 
registration is now ninety. (Our record 
at the office dating from a year ago was 
forty.) A class of fifteen of high school 
age, anda Y. P. C. U. of twenty or twenty- 
five.”’ 

“‘Aren’t you a little worried about the 
‘Ministers’ Union?’ They will be after you 
for working too many hours.”’ 

“Oh, no, it is all too mighty interesting 
to worry about that.’’ 

And this is in a church which really had 


some serious discussion of closing its doors! 
A few more ministers who are willing to 
work with young people and some more 
churches will repeat this record. 

“Portsmouth is a church-going city,”’ 
says Mr. Chatterton. “You can get people 
if you give them something for which to 
come.”’ 

* * 


THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 


The forty-seven day period preceding 
Easter Sunday is known in the Christian 
calendar as Lent. It begins with Ash 
Wednesday—observed in the early church 
and in some churches to-day as a day of 
prayer, penitence, and fasting. As sack- 
cloth and ashes were formerly used to in- 
dicate extreme grief, so to-day in some 
churches ashes are placed on the forehead 
of worshipers at Ash Wednesday services 
as a symbol of penitence. 

Easter is observed as symbolic of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and of our belief 
that life is eternal. We tell again ,the 
Easter legends of the physical resurrection 
of Jesus, but we emphasize the truth that 
he lives in the world to-day because of his 
teachings and his life for others. 

“Jesus lived to teach us how we may 
know that our lives are eternal.’ It is 
also in the presence of dear and noble lives 
that we become most certain that death is 
not the end of all. 

Accordingly the Lenten services in the 
superintendent’s note-book will be based 
on the lives of men and women who live 
eternally and whose influence continues 
ever-present to-day. The series will in- 
clude: 1-A Legend of Service; II—David 
Livingstone; II1J—Clara Barton; IV—ASt. 
Francis of Assisi; WV—Luther Burbank; 
Vi—Leonardo da Vinci; and VII—Jesus. 
This series has been prepared by Miss 
Slaughter and will be sent to any who ask 
for it. 

“Be good, be true, be just, be loving, for 
goodness and truth and justice and love be- 
long not to time but to eternity, and you 
have the capacity within yourself to par- 
take of these eternal qualities and make 
them an essential part of your very self 
forever.’’ 

Make the Lenten services periods of 
worship, of real devotion. Make them 
periods of inspiration; seek to create within 
alla belief in the immortality of love and 


service, and a desire to live eternally. 
M.F.S. 


* * 
WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Slaughter: 
March 1 to 8. Albion, Middleport, and 
Herkimer, N. Y. For field work under 
the direction of the New York Sunday 
School Association. 

Dr. Earle: 
March 1 to 8. Headquarters. 
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PAINT FOR BLACKMER HOME 
Our president, Miss Kirk, heads the list 
with a gift of $5.00. We have also received 
$1.00 from Rev. Lucy Milton Giles to 
“cover a small space.’’ We expect to have 
a long list by the time the next Leader is 
printed. 
* * 
NEWS FROM JAPAN 
The New Year Dawns 


Almost all of the girls go away for the 
Christmas holiday, that is, after Christ- 
mas, but Miss Hathaway says: ‘‘There are 
five girls left here in the Home and I 
dragged them out to six o’clock devotion. 
I must write about it. 

“We planned to assemble at fifteen 
minutes before six, but it was after six 
before we met in the study off my bedroom. 
First we sang the opening and closing 
of the year hymn from our Japanese 
Hymnal; then we read part of the fourth 
chapter of Philippians. I chose for my 
yearly text the eighth and thirteenth 
verses. Each girl read the passage from 
the Bible which she had selected. One 
had a part of the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians; another the Twenty-third 
Psalm; another part of Romans 12; one 
from the first part of the fifth chapter of 
Matthew; and the other from the last part 
of Matthew 5. They had all chosen such 
wonderful passages! Ishihata san offered 
a beautiful prayer, then we sang ‘He lead- 
eth me’ in Japanese and closed with the 
Lord’s Prayer. The sky was beautiful 
but there was a low bank of clouds, and 
we had to wait for the sun to come out. 
When it did appear it had a most gorgeous 
setting. That was our eastern window 
view, but from the west we had a wonder- 
ful view of Mt. Fuji, pure white, rising 
above the surrounding mountains with 
blue and white mingled. As we were at 
devotions it suddenly came over me that 
the year would doubtless be filled with 
many duties and responsibilities for me, 
and I had chosen Philippians 4 : 13, almost 
without thinking of these responsibilities. 
After the sun appeared we went down to 
breakfast, and, since there were so few 
girls and the house was yet cold, we gath- 
ered around the teachers’ table. The girls 
repeatedly said it seemed-like home, and I 
was so glad. How much beauty there 
was for me right here. I have not the 
strength to go to the beauty, but the 
beauty came to me. Oh, I am so grateful 
for it. I can not give concerts, but I can 
hear Georgene’s beautiful voice. 

“T must also tell you a little about our 
wedding. 

“During my first period in Japan when 
I had an English Bible Class for young 
men, one Sunday a tall young man found 
his way there. We soon became good 
friends and when I was home on my first 


furlough he wrote me saying he was to be 
baptized on Christmas. I was so happy. 
Ever since then he has been a faithful 
church worker. Years ago he married. 
His first child, a little boy, lived only a 
few months, but his little girl is a beautiful 
high school student. The mother died 
when she was very young, and Mr. Ishe 
has remained single all these years. At 
one time he went to America to work in a 
New York business firm, but he was very 
ill and when he recovered he returned to 
Japan. He has chosen for his second wife 
Mitsu Matsumoto, who came to the Black- 
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mer Home when she was a little girl. Af- 
ter she finished high school she took a 
kindergarten training course. Once she 
was at the head of the Kindergarten in 
Shizuoka, and ever since the Ohayo Kin- 
dergarten was opened she has been the 
head. A faithful, consecrated, beautiful 
young woman. They were married a 
little after three in the afternoon, Dec. 29, 
in the Blackmer Home parlor, in the pres- 
ence of a few relatives and friends, Dr. 
Cary performing the ceremony. Miss 
Bowen and Miss Downing decorated across 
the bay window with asparagus fern and 
white narcissus. After the ceremony the 
sandwiches and cakes were served in the 
large dining room. Another Christian home 
has been founded.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Darothy Tilden Spoerl 


WE MUST TEACH THE STUBBORN 
THING 


In the Feb. 10 issue of Time, three 
classic Japanese epigrams are given, which 
are said to ‘‘bob’’ up in conversation when- 
ever stubbornness of any kind is dealt 
with. ‘‘The epigrams,”’ says Time, “‘were 
originally coined to describe three great 
Japanese generals, the first a violent and 
impetuous general, the second persuasive 
and adroit, the third cautious and patient 
—all three successful in their campaigns.’’ 

The following translation of them is 
included in the article: 

I 
“Tf the cuckoo will not sing 
Surely I its neck shall wring.’’ 


II 
“Tf the cuckoo will not sing, 
I shall teach the stubborn thing.’’ 


Ill 

“Tf the cuckoo to sing be not inclined 

I will wait until he change his mind.”’ 

Typical are these three attitudes of many 
things which might be considered; par- 
ticularly are they typical of the attitudes 
that we often hold in respect to the Y. P. 
C. U. A union seems to be going into 
decay—members are not coming out to 
the meetings, leaders are not preparing 
discussions; attention is slack; interest in 
problems seem lacking; and altogether the 
union is not progressing at all. We have 
known unions of this sort. What are the 
various attitudes that are taken? Well, 
we have first the attitude of the first epi- 
gram; some one will say: ‘‘The union 
can’t go on any longer, we may as well 
close it now. There is no hope, let the 
people go to some other church to young 
people’s society.’’ And the union fails. 

But suppose instead the people had tried 
the plan of the third epigram. Would the 
result have been any better? Probably 
not. Although some one has declared, 
“All things come to him who will but 
wait,’’ it would seem that this is one of the 
cases where the truth of the statement 


may well be questioned. For the idea of 
just sitting back and waiting for the 
union to change its mind and become a 
successful and working institution, is not 
going to work. 

Yet if, on the other hand, one tries the 
method of the second general, and ac- 
cording to epigram two, “‘I shall teach the 
stubborn thing,’’ goes ahead with the idea 
that something is wrong, but it can be 
remedied, that union has the strongest of 
chances to succeed. What can be done to 
“teach the stubborn thing?”’ The first step: 
is to analyze the situation and find out 
just what is wrong. 

Is it lack of leadership? Does the union 
need young people who have ideas about. 
the work, and who can go ahead and carry 
those ideas out? If not, teach them, they 
are likely not to prove to be “‘stubborn 
things.’’ Send them to a summer institute, 
send them to convention, and they will 
come back with real ideas, true enthusi- 
asm, and capability. 

Is it lack of finances? Perhaps the 
union feels it can not send any one because 
it hasn’t the money to do it. One union 
raised onions during the summer and made 
a considerable amount of money. Another 
group in a small town found a real demand 
for potato chips and realized a goodly 
profit. There are always ways of raising 
funds if one tries to. 

Does the union lack ideas? Have you 
tried appealing to the various state and 
general superintendents for suggestions? 
That is their business. Tell them what the 
problem is, and an answer will be forth- 
coming. If they should fail, try the state 
and national presidents; they will see that 
you do’ get an answer. 

And most important of all is the thing 
that is at the bottom of the whole idea— 
look the situation over, find out what the 
weaknesses of the union may be, and then 
teach the union how to do things. To 
paraphrase the Japanese epigram: 

“Tf the union will not sing, 

We must teach the stubborn thing.’’ 


Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, Mass., 
has just received the second prize from 
“Church Management’”’ for the best every 
member canvass material. 


Owing to the illness of Rev. S. Laurine 
Freeman, Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
' baptized Mrs. Fannie H. Kieling of the 
East Boston church at her home, 154 
Lexington Street, East Boston, on Thurs- 
day morning, Feb. 20.. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Church of Our Father, Reading, Penn., 
Mr. Earle Stanton Jenckes, manager of the 
great Bancroft cotton mill, and Mr. W. 
Justin Carter, Jr., a rising young Negro 
attorney, were elected to membership on 
the vestry. The meeting also marked the 
beginning of the eleventh year of the 
pastorate of Rev. L. Griswold Williams in 
Reading, and his fifteenth in the Uni- 
versalist ministry. 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner of East 
Northfield, Mass., who has been in the 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston, has_ re- 
turned home and is slowly regaining 
health and strength. 


Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin of Washing- 
ton, D. C., editor of the American Art 
Annual, has just brought out Volume 26 
of that publication for the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. It contains a biographical 
directory of painters, sculptors, illustrators, 
etchers, obituaries of important people in 
the field of art, and descriptions of sig- 
nificant events, gifts, changes, etc., during 
the past year. Mrs. McGlauflin is one 
of the trustees of our Washington church. 


Rev. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, 
Cal., was presented with a twenty-year 
veteran’s pin at the celebration of the 
twentieth birthday of the Boy Scouts of 
America in Santa Paula High School. 
Mr. Masseck was a member of the original 
committee that formed the Boy Scouts of 
America in New York in 1910. His 
friends will rejoice in this indication of 
improvement in his health. 


Rev. George R. Longbrake, chaplain in 
the army, has been transferred from Fort 
Crockett, Texas, to Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Leonard G. Myers of 619 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, is a great-great- 
grandson of Dr. George de Benneville. 
He recently issued a booklet giving an ac- 
count of the family burying ground which 
Dr. de Benneville set apart from his plan- 
tation about 1758, in which he and many 
of his descendants are buried, and which 
is now in the care of Mr. Myers. 


Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., and 
Mrs. Lee are spending several months at 
the home of their son-in-law and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey T. Butler, at 


and Interests 


“Redcotes,’’ Bagdad, Tasmania, Australia. 
Dr. Lee has preached in Congregational 
churches in Bagdad and Broadmarsh by 
request of the pastor, Rey. Mr. Burrage. 


Mrs. Myrtle Belyea Fielder was recently 
appointed chairman of the Boston com- 
mittee of the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention, July 9-13, to which reference is 
made in a notice in this issue. Active 
preparations have begun. 


Rev. Vincent E: Tomlinson, D. D., and 
party will sail from New York Dec. 2 on 
the steamship Empress of Australia of the 
Canadian Pacific Line, for a tour around 
the world, starting eastward. They will 
be in Bethlehem on Christmas Eve and in 
Cairo for New Year’s Day. The party 
already numbers twenty-five, made up 
largely of personal friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Tomlinson, but Dr. Tomlinson is still 
accepting recruits. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Yo- 
shioka of Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 21, 1930. 
Mrs. Yoshioka is our Matsu Koyama 
Yoshioka, social service worker in the 
Blackmer Home. 


Rev. George F. Magraw and Mrs. 
Magraw, according to the Universalist 
Banner of Maine, have gone to Detroit, 
Mich., from Augusta, Maine, where they 
finished work on January first. Mr. Ma- 
graw has been offered a position as teacher 
in the Detention School for boys. 


Mr. George U. Scudder of Freeport, Me., 
has been supplying the pulpit of the 
church of South Paris, Me. 


Miss Marion L. Davis and her nephew, 
Mr. Arthur T. Bissell, of 126 Kenyon St. 
Hartford, Conn., were driven from their 
home by fire on the morning of Feb. 17. 
They are now living at 183 Kenyon St., 
until their own house is repaired. Mr. 
Bissell is a brother of Miss Eleanor Bissell 
of Pasadena. 


Maine 


Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. One of the best annual parish meet- 
ings for years was held Jan. 6. After a 
covered dish supper, encouraging reports 
were heard from the organizations of the 
church. The parish treasurer reported all 
bills paid and a snug sum in the treasury. 
The pastor’s illness called forth a spirit 
of sympathy and loyalty. On the 7th, 
Mr. Willis was rushed to a local hospital 
and operated on for appendicitis. All 
through the ordeal he was showered with 
kindnesses by friends near and far, and 
upon his return home his parishioners 
presented him with the hospital and doc- 
tor’s bills receipted and $50 in gold. On the 
26th he returned to his pulpit to be 
greeted by an unusually large audience. 
A special series of sermons inspired by 


Dr. Adams’s book,‘‘ Did Jesus Mean It?’? 
is to be given during Lent. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tom- 
linson, D. D., pastor.’ February is a busy 
month with us. The parish supper and 
annual meeting were hel Feb. 4. Young 
People’s day was celebrated on Feb. 9, 
with Rev. M. A. Kapp, vice-president of 
the National Y. P. C. U. and editor of 
Onward, as the speaker. The thirteenth 
annual carnival of the young people came 
on Feb. 14. Besides replying to Julian 
Codman, opponent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, giving addresses in the Oxford 
Congregational church and in the Hope 
Congregational Church in Worcester, and 
to the District Grange in Shrewsbury, and 
on ‘‘Lincoln’”’ in Providence on Feb. 12, 
our minister officiated at a wedding over in 
New York City and at funeral services in 
Spencer, Shrewsbury and Southbridge. 
The drama sermons of Dr. Henry R. Rose 
are being presented on Sunday evenings 
in the parish house. The addresses are 
read by Miss Eunice Huntley. Last month 
105 men of the Men’s Club sat together at 
supper and afterward listened to an ad- 
dress by Hon. Charles Phelps of Connec- 
ticut, a friend of our former pastor, Dr. 
Almon Gunnison. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. Our every member canvass began 
on Sunday, Feb. 9, and was a great success. 
It was necessary to increase our budget 
50 per cent over last year’s, in order to 
cover repairs on the parsonage, painting 
the exterior of the church, and increase in 
salary. To date we have $6,000 in pledges, 
which is three times the amount received 
last year. This amount, together with 
the sum pledged by the ladies and gifts 
available from other sources, brings the 
total of about $11,000 in sight. The larg- 
est congregation since Christmas was 
present on Feb. 9, 165; forty-four were 
men. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. Eric Alton 
Ayer, pastor. We observed Jan. 12 as 
Laymen’s Sunday. The men had entire 
charge of the service, with Edwin R. Samp- 
son as general chairman. The opening 
service was conducted by Edgar Stiles. 
Albert Forbush, Jr., read the morning les- 
son and Edwin R. Sampson led in prayer. 
The speaker was Josiah B. Reed of South 
Weymouth, representative from this dis- 
trict. He brought an inspiring message, 
practical in every respect. A male choir 
of twelve voices under the leadership of 
Russell Whiting sang two anthems. A 
quartet composed of Harold Stanton, 
Russell Whiting, Roy Vining and D. B. 
Metcalf added much to the attractiveness 
of the service. Mrs. Clara Reed presided 
at the organ. John Leighton’s orchestra 
furnished several musical numbers. Mrs. 
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D. B. Metcalf presided at the piano. Mrs. 
Hazel Clark Leonard, well known violin- 
ist, gave two beautiful violin solos. A 
large and appreciative congregation was 


present. 
ee 


NOBLE GIFT TO ST. LAWRENCE 


A gift of $600,000 to be used in the con- 
struction of a dormitory for men was an- 
nounced by Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes 
last Saturday night at a banquet of the 
St. Lawrence Club of New York held at 
the Hotel Commodore. The dormitory, 
which is expected to be completed early 
next fall, will house 200 men. The plans 
show a building in the colonial style, two 
stories high, with walls of stone and a 
slate roof. 

The plan of the building is irregular in 
order to better utilize the irregular shaped 
plot. The greater portion of the building 
is arranged about an attractive courtyard 
seventy feet wide by one hundred and four 
feet long, with a wing extending to the 
north. A secondary unit containing the 
dining rooms and the student publications 
offices extends toward the east. 

The liberal two-story portico between 
two gables will present a dignified appear- 
ance, and will reflect somewhat the hos- 
pitable and comfortable spirit of the Com- 
mon Room within. 

The stone clock tower on the north side, 
with its finely proportioned cupola and its 
inviting archway leading into the large 
courtyard, will be seen across the campus 
for a considerable distance, and will be 
the dominant feature of the exterior of 
the dormitory. 

The portion of the building containing 
the student publications will be marked by 
a dignified four column portico which will 
terminate the building at the east. 

Combination study and bedrooms will be 
provided for two hundred students at this 
time. 

Two liberal dining rooms are shown 
on the plans, each being thirty-one feet 
by seventy-five feet. The service is so ar- 
ranged that they may be utilized as cafe- 
terias for breakfast and luncheon. A 
light, sanitary kitchen and all necessary 
service rooms are amply provided for. 

The large comfortable Common Room, 
forty-two feet by eighty-four feet, will be 
entered directly from the portico or from 
lobbies at each end, as well as from the 
courtyard. Three bay windows overlook 
a wide stone terrace in the court, and at 
each end of the room there will be a large 
fireplace with flanking cases for, athletic 
trophies. 

An inviting reading and study room, 
with a fireplace, will be located above the 
Common Room. This room will be twen- 
ty-one feet by forty-eight feet, and will 
overlook the court. 

Living accommodations consisting of a 
study, bedroom and bath will be provided 
for seven masters. These are distributed 
throughout the building for supervision. 


Provision has been made in the plan 
for oftices for the student publications, 
consultation rooms, a room for the athletic 
council, and a museum twenty-one feet by 
thirty-one feet, where interesting docu- 
ments relating to the early life of the uni- 
versity may be exhibited. An archive 
room is also provided, fire-proof. 

A room is also provided for the physical 
director, as are living quarters for the su- 
pervisor of the dormitory, and rooms for 
the necessary help.— Hill News, Feb. 12. 

* * 


DR. DIEFFENBACH GOES TO TEXAS 


Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D. D., 
editor of the Christian Register, left Boston 
for Texas, Feb. 26. He is to lecture on 
“Religious Liberty’? before the Dallas 
Open Forum, in four of the principal 
cities of Texas, also in the Kansas City 
Forum held in Burris Jenkins’s church, 
and at the University of Illinois. He is to 
preach at a Convocation of the University 
of Kansas and will preach in Unitarian 
churches at Dallas, New Orleans, Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Topeka and St. Louis. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 280) 

prayer, devoted service, and worship as 

modes of experimental communion with 

God deserves very careful thought, and is 

reminiscent of words written by Prof. A. 8. 

Eddington in his Swarthmore Lecture for 

1929: ‘‘The most flawless proof of the 

existence of God is no substitute for it 

(our relationship with God); and if we 

have that relationship the most convincing 

disproof is turned harmlessly aside. If 

I may say it with reverence, the soul and 

God laugh together over so odd a con- 

clusion.”’ 

T. Cyril Flower. 

Cambridge, England. 

* * 

Economic Causes of the Reformation 
in England. By Prof. Oscar Marti. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

This is a well documented and well- 
planned exposition of the material grounds 
for the upset in England in the sixteenth 
century that put Protestantism in the 
saddle—it would seem for good. No one 
denies that the Anglo-Saxon is a practical 
fellow. He does think of worldly things, 
and is not willing that his hard-won earn- 
ings should go, even in part, to serve ends 
of which he can know nothing. That ex- 
plains, so we are told, the American Revo- 
lution. It also explains in large part the 
growing suspicion and dislike of Rome in 
the masses of the English people from the 
days of Wicklif onward. 

Not Henry’s wish for a divorce, nor the 
will of the nobility for political prestige as 
against outsiders, nor even spiritual yearn- 
ings, can be held to have decided the ‘‘first 
phase,” as Dr. Marti calls it, of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. More than any of these 
counts the swift moving economic and 
social changes, which date at least from 


the Black Death. The book before us is 
an attempt to state in 220 pages the es- 
sentials of this story. 

It is a fine volume, with footnotes at the 
end and a full bibliography. An index of 
names would have helped. 

W.J. Rose. 

Depariment of Sociology, 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 
Primary Worship Guide. By Jeanette 

E. Perkins. (Pilgrim Press. $2.00.) 

A publication which gives suggestions 
for worship and story material suitable 
for use with the Primary Lessons of the 
Closely Graded Series. Its wealth of 
material for worship programs and the 
story hour give it a value for all workers 
with primary children. For a depart- 
ment using the Closely Graded Lessons. 
it is invaluable. 

* * 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE-WIDE 

MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark 
and Rev. Dwight L. Bradley of Newton 
were the principal speakers at the “‘State- 
Wide Ministers’ Meeting’? held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Monday, 
Feb. 17. 

This meeting took the place of the regu- 
lar Boston Ministers’ Meeting. The 
presence was noted of several Unitarian 
ministers, who had come in response to an 
invitation to hold a union meeting with the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting. Rev. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy, representing this group, 
was introduced and read an able paper. 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., called the 
meeting to order, made the necessary an- 
nouncements, and introduced Victor A. 
Friend as the presiding officer for the 
morning. Mr. Friend said that in the 
business world conferences of executives 
were absolutely essential. He felt it must 
be the same in the church world. 

Rev. Ulysses 8. Milburn most effectively 
conducted devotional exercises, assisted by 
Miss MacDonald at the piano. 

The subject for the morning discussion 
was “What Preachers Can Preach.” Dr. 
Rose said that instead of discussing the 
subject he would illustrate it by preaching 
asermon. He took as his text Psalm 8 : 4 
—’‘What is man that thou art mindful of 
him?” It was a beautiful, effective mes- 
sage. He/laid down three propositions: 
“The soul controls the universe. The soul 
enjoys the universe. The soul is syn- 
chronized with the universe.”’ 

The discussion was opened by Rey. 
Max A. Kapp of Newtonville. He asked: 
“Ts it true that this is an age of decadence 
in preaching? Is it the duty of a minister 
to settle down in tranquillity and avoid 
controversial subjects? Is it true that as 
soon as a preacher is seen to have only 
intellect we all try to get him out of the 
pulpit and ship him to a college chair? 
What is Jesus to us, Savior, Leader, Jewish 
Messiah, Greek Logos? What significance 
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does Jesus have for modern preachers? 
Is there any divorce between what we 
must preach and the honor and integrity 
of our own souls? We are told the social 
gospel is on the wane. We who have been 
educated under men whose souls are on 
fire for the social gospel ask if we must 
give up its presentation.”’ 

_Rey. Ulysses S. Milburn said: “In my 
early ministry I thought I had to preach 
about everything under the sun except 
religion. I soon found I was making a 
mistake. All of us are interested in social 
problems and all are interested in social 
justice. It is not the business of the minis- 
ter to do these things. Religion is quite a 
different thing. There is a social upheaval 
caused by lack of religion. The preacher 
is a prophet as well as a priest. He has 
to stir the emotions as well as to instruct 
the mind. When he has done that, he 
has done the thing that will make the so- 
cial gospel possible.’’ 

Mr. Donald Lothrop, a student in the 
theological school of Tufts College, here 
arose and said: ‘““The psychology that sep- 
arates the intellect from the emotions is 
taboo everywhere in the world of scholar- 
ship.”’ 

Rey. E. D. Ellenwood said: “Some 
subtle inward monitor tells us what Jesus 
did preach about. More and more I find, 
as I go to One whose message we bear and 
ask Him, that I ought to preach not about 
Jesus but about the things Jesus preached 
about.”’ 

Rey. Leslie Nichols said: ‘“We need a new 
vocabulary to interpret religion to the 
people of to-day.”’ 

Rev. Francis W. Gibbs here asked, 
“What do we mean by real religion?’ 
Answering his own question, he said, “‘It 
is the relation of the soul to God.”’ 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson said: ‘‘One of 
the greatest preachers America ever pro- 
duced was Abraham Lincoln. We are 
not so far away from him yet that we are 
calling him a myth. If any one asks you 
how that great preacher gained power, 
we have a fundamental question. Hd- 
ward Everett declared that at Gettysburg 
Lincoln had said more in two minutes 
than he had said in two hours. Where 
did Lincoln get that insight and power, so 
that he could be the voice of America? 
He had an absolute sense of justice. He 
tried to see on all sides. He tried to put 
himself in the place of the other man. 
Another thing about him was that he had 
a great heart. His spirit was to return 
good for evil. He took his enemies and 
put them into his Cabinet and other high 
offices. He got power more and more as 
he tried to be the servant of his heavenly 
Father and the servant of his fellow men.’’ 

Rev. Charles P. Hall said: ‘“‘After twenty 
years as a social worker I realize that it is 
absolutely impossible to expect a solution 
of social problems unless the minister 
puts his vision and his spirit back of it.’’ 

Rev. Clarence Eaton said: “‘I have been 
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brought up out of the pit. For example, I 
do not believe that Jesus raised Lazarus. 
I do believe that he stood at that tomb and 
tried to make people know the love of God 
and the great truth that such a soul could 
not perish.”’ 

Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott described 
the lessons taught by a great fraternity to 
which she belongs. 

Rev. Edwin Noble said: “‘The tempta- 
tion before a young man is to spatter 
himself all over the place. We are be- 
ginning to see the possibilities that come 
through concentration.’’ 

Dr. Henry R. Rose said: “If the young 
men here have gone into the ministry be- 
cause they wanted to go into it, never 
leave it because of differences of opinion 
with older ministers. When I published 
my first book as a young man, some of the 
older ones said I ought to be turned out. 
The two greatest preachers in America 
are William Lyon Phelps and Rabbi Wise. 
One should magnify his office. One should 
say as he enters the pulpit, ‘How tremen- 
dously important we are to all these people 
gathered here.’ ”’ 

Rey. Francis Gibbs said: “Enough is 
enough. I am asked to close the debate 
and it is already closed. My single word 
of advice is to gauge your audience. 
Think of your people. Ask yourself if the 
message you have to give is in any way 
going to fit. Jesus said the common 
people heard him gladly. Also, it is said 
that he put the scribes to confusion be- 
cause of his simplicity.” 


Afternoon Session 


Probably seventy-five were present in 
the morning and fifty of them remained 
for the afternoon. Dr. W. W. Rose pre- 
sided. Rev. Seth R. Brooks of Malden 
was the first speaker and made a telling 
appeal for the Japan Mission. 

Dr. Coons announced the Idlewild 
Retreat April 21-24, and the convention 
of the National Y. P. C. U. in the Church 
of the Redemption July 9-13. Ten min- 
isters located around Boston join with 
Dr. Lowe in acting as hosts. Professor 
Ratcliff announced the National “‘onven- 
tion of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation July 6 at the same church. 

Rey. Dwight L. Bradley quite captured 
the audience. His magnetic personality, 
fine speaking ability, and breadth of 
knowledge held the closest attention. Dr. 
Rose paid a beautiful tribute to his ad- 
dress when he closed. His subject was 
“The Psychology of Worship.’’ In be- 
ginning he referred to the ‘admirable 
address of Mr. Brooks,’’ and said that the 
difficulties before mission boards were 
‘universal not Universalist.’’? Mr. Brooks’s 
subject was not unrelated to his own, he 
went on. “Foreign missions,’’ he said, 
“depend on a great enthusiasm, and a 
great enthusiasm depends on a great wor- 
ship.”’ 

‘Worship is a gathering up of the whole 
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personality into an act of aspiration toward 
the sublime. It is an outreach of the self 
toward the perfect, the great, the beauti- 
ful, the true. In order that a person may 
worship, he must have a sense of the sub- 
lime in him. If a man finds difficulty in 
worship it may not be because of the forms, 
but because of his tendency to be so in- 
terested in outer things as to make his soul 
experience cheap and artificial. I am in- 
clined to think that actual contemporary 
American civilization is the most ornate 
outward thing and poverty-stricken in- 
ward thing in the world. Potentially I 
think that American civilization is greater 
than any other. Civilization must be 
judged on the basis of its potentialities. 
If worship has gone out of life, it is because 
men have lost that sense of contact with 
the sublime. If men read the Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty Magazine, and go to 
the movies a great deal, say pretty instead 
of beautiful, they are not developing an 
inner life capable of worship. Worship is 
a sense of awareness. How does one get 
this sense of awareness? Now this is one 
of the bones of contention of our times. 
The question is whether it is possible for a 
human being to become aware of the sub- 
lime in the universe. One will not ‘be able 
to worship if he comes to the conclusion 
that all knowledge must be reached through 
the five senses.”’ 

We do not attempt to give an adequate 
abstract of this brilliant address, as it was 
not easy to report. We prefer to announce 
that Mr. Bradley has written a book on 
‘Worship,’’ which is now under revision, 
and will appear in the fall. 

Discussion of his address was opened by 
Rev. William Couden of Providence. He 
made it plain that successful worship does 
not depend on using either ritual or ex- 
tempore prayer, ancient ritual or modern, 
upon having a beautiful church. It does 
depend on the mind of the one leading 
the worship and the co-operation of the 
people. ‘‘There can be no true collective 
worship,’’ he said, ‘“‘where minister and 
people think of the service as ‘preliminary 
exercises,’ ’’ 

Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., followed, and 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., closed the 
discussion. 

Dr. Bissell said that worship is the big- 
gest thing in life and the job of the minister 
the biggest job. ‘But,’’ he went on, “‘the 
form best for me may not be best for 
another. If the spirit of worship is there, 
it will make its appeal. We need to be 
aware of anything in our public worship 
that is not honest. I have a feeling that 
in their enthusiasm for ritual some have 
gone beyond their capacities. They have 
made the public worship affectation or 
Better stop with what is honest.” 

The following ministers and theological 
students attended the meeting: Harry F. 
Fister, Rubens R. Hadley, Clarence L. 
Eaton, John M. Paige, Clarence J. Cow- 
ing, Cloyd Valentine, George E. Leighton, 
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Francis W. Gibbs, Carl S. Seaward, Loren- 
zo Dow Case, Ordell Bryant, Charles 
Conklin, Orin A. Stone, Harold Marshall, 
John van Schaick, Jr., George H. Lewis, 
Isaac Smith, Vincent E. Tomlinson, Car- 
lyle Summerbell, Ezekiel V. Stevens, Hric 
A. Ayer, Fred Miller (Tufts), Wilburn 
Miller (Tufts), Donald Lothrop (Tufts), 
Peter J. McInnes, Frank W. Merrick, 
Leroy W. Coons, William Wallace Rose, 
Henry R. Rose, Ulysses S. Milburn, George 
M. Gerrish, Leslie C. Nichols, John Smith 
Lowe, E. Dean Ellenwood, George C. 
Reardon, Crawford O. Smith, Flint M. 
Bissell, George E. Huntley, Warren S. 
Perkins, C. Guy Robbins, Charles H. 
Emmons, Max A. Kapp, H. Elmer Peters, 
Thos. B. Payne, Seth R. Brooks, William 
A. Haney, Hosea Starr Ballou, Lee 8. 
McCollester, Benjamin B. Hersey, Mor- 
gan W. Pease, Isaac V. Lobdell, John D. 
Brush, Otto S. Raspe, Arthur A. Blair, 
Charles P. Hall, Harold W. Haynes, O. F. 
Alvord, William Couden, Edwin L. Noble, 
Joseph MacCarthy, G. H. Leining, 8. G. 
Spear, Edward M. Barney, E. H. Carritt, 
J. M. Ratcliff, A. J. Torsleff, A. Gertrude 
Earle, Hazel I. Kirk, Wenonah S. Abbott, 
Isabella S. Macduff. 

Others present were Mrs. P. I. McInnes, 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain, Mrs. Quentin Coons, Mrs. L. W. 
Coons, and Mrs. C. Guy Robins. 

* * 
INFORMATION WANTED 


At the Convention of the W. N. M. A. at 
Washington a gift of two dollars was con- 
tributed to the Clara Barton Endowment 
Fund from Delaware, no name being given. 
Any one who can furnish the name of the 
man making this gift will confer a favor by 
notifying the chairman, Mrs. Wilkins. 
This gift will add the Delaware flag to 
our group of state flags and pennants at 
North Oxford. It is especially interesting 
from the fact that the Delaware star occu- 
pies the first place on the national emblem, 
being the first state to join the Union. 
* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1930 

Previously reported 
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Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Admitted to full fellowship Rev. Henry E. Polley, 
Feb. 12, 1930. 
M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS COMING 
The forty-second Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Mass., beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 9, and continuing through to Sunday 
noon, July 13. 
The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association will be held in the 
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Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mass., begin- 
ning Saturday evening, July 6, and continuing 
through to Wednesday, July 9. 
Cee 
WANTED 


The Universalist Church School of Waltham is to 
purchase a stereopticon lantern. If any church 
has a lantern it would like to dispose of, the Wal 
tham school will be glad to correspond. Write to 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 9 Fiske St., Waltham. 

* * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Report of ordination of Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 
received. 

Rev. Katharine B. Ball received on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 

Fellowship withdrawn from Wm. A. Garner on 
account of his having entered secular business. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
7* oF 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance received from the Florida Conven- 
tion of transfer of Rev. Blanche Wright Morey. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
oe 7 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 
There will be a Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
at the Universalist church, Waltham, on Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1930. The program will be an- 
nounced later. 
+> 
A FREE BOOKLET 


Ministers and others who wish copies of ‘*The 
Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season’””—Bible 
readings, texts, meditation and prayer, for each day 
during Lent—may receive it free by sending their 
names and addresses to the Commission on Evangel- 
ism and Life Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d St., New York. This book- 
let, issued by the Federal Council, has been ap- 
proved by representatives of many denominations, 
and during previous years a similar program has 
been used by hundreds of thousands of people, in 
some cases being adopted for city-wide use. 


Obituary 
Mrs, Clarinda Hitchcock 

Mrs. Clarinda Hitcheock, one of the pioneers of 
Iowa, died at the home of her daughter, Helen, in 
Chicago, Jan. 27. 

As a young girl she went with her parents from 
Westfield, Vermont, to Mitchell County, Iowa, in 
1856. During the period of the Civil War she lived 
with an uncle and attended school in New York 
City. 

The daughter of one of the justices of the com- 
munity, she was early thrown into its public life, 
in which she was deeply interested always, being 
an active supporter from the beginning of such move- 
ments as woman suffrage, the W. C. T. U., and all 
causes aimed at public and community welfare. 
She was a charter member of the Universalist church. 


?? HAVE YOU HELPED ? ? 


In helping the Theolog- 
ical School of St. Law- 
rence University, our 
churches are really help- 
ing themselves. 


No Appeal in forty years. 

400 Ministers Educated. 

Present Endowment In- 
adequate. 


This Campaign for $125,000 will increase 
the Endowment, secure another Professor, 
remodel Fisher Hall, improve the Library, 
provide a Student Loan Fund. Write to 


Dean J. M. ATWOOD, Canton, N. Y. 
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United in marriage to Edwin O. Hitchcock, a 
cousin, Mrs. Hitchcock did not change the family 
name. 

Of the four children born to her two, one son and 
one daughter, survive, as does one foster daughter. 

During the past sixteen years Mrs. Hitchcock 
has resided with her daughter, who is a teacher in the 
public schools of Chicago. 


Cash for 


Books Wanted: VIRGINIAN 1902 


Books by Kipling published before 1900 


Others wanted Send for list 


Box 94, Back Bay, P. O., Boston, Mass. 


,sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So, 309 WallSt, ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Information Wanted 


Information is desired regarding 
the present address of any member 
of the family of the late Mrs. Caro- 
line Augusta White or Soule, widow 
of the late Rev. Henry B. Soule, 
who died in Glasgow, in or about 
December, 1903. Please communi- 
cate with Messrs. T. & T. Gibson & 
Kennedy, W. S., Falkirk, Scotland, 
on or before March 31, 1930. 


New England Home for Little eeoe ll | 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C.. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


need 


CHURCHES is 
SCHOOLS BIBLES 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 

PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN ate er roe 2 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


=== 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. Rte bY COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

3. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 

12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.” 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


‘No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
~ ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


a 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
fsts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr, Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


re 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respecti vr 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sckoo'- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and {t has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses In Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated. with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological es oss with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Shart- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


In this day of mergers it won’t be long 
before a lot of advertisers combine and 
give us an “‘ad”’ like this: 

When you are called upon to speak, do 
you blush and stammer and feel like sink- 
ing through the floor? Learn electricity or 
plumbing and you won’t be called upon to 
make speeches. Double your income in six 
months. Treble it. What do we care? 
And wear one of our suits while doing it. 

Write the words to asong and send them 
in to us, and we will show you how you can 
make ten shillings an hour introducing our 
new patented tin opener. 

Amalgamated Advertisers’ Association. 
—Yale Record. 

* * 

The kindergarten had been studying the 
wind all week—its power, effect, et cetera. 
To stimulate interest, the kindergartner 
said, in her most enthusiastic manner: 
“Children, as I came to school to-day in 
the trolley car, the door opened and some- 
thing came softly in and kissed me on the 
cheek, What do you think it was?” 

And the children joyfully answered, 
“The conductor!’’— Harpers. 

* ok 

“Have you seen my dog Rover this 
morning, Mr. Grocer?’’ 

The Grocer: ‘‘Seen ’im? I should think 
I ’ave! Came in ’ere, stole a ’am, bit me 
in the leg, and then upset a customer into 
some eggs.”’ 

“Really? Well, I wonder if you’d mind 
putting this ‘Lost’ notice in your win- 
dow?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Five-year-old George ‘ts all grit, and to 
him any hurt he receives is usually tri- 
fling and of no consequence. Noticing one 
of his hands badly scratched, his grand- 


mother said to him: “Gracious, George! 


What’s the matter with your hand?” 

“Oh, that’s nothin,’’’ he said. ‘‘TI jist 
scratched it on a cat.” 

* * 

Mistress: ‘Yesterday I wrote something 
in the dust on the sideboard, and it is still 
there.”’ 

Maid: ‘Yes, ma’am. I said to myself, 
‘That must be some important note mis- 
tress has made.’ ’’—Die Muskete (Vienna). 

* * 

Fifty-two others were reported as in- 
jured, either by ambulance surgeons who 
attended them at the scene of the accident, 
or by physicians to whom they went for 
treatment later in the day.—New York 
Times. 
ca 
© We doubt very much whether harnessing 
the atom, if and when accomplished, will 
be found to be much harder than pulling 
leggings on to an active citizen of four.— 
Detroit News. 


* * 


* * 


’ 


‘‘However,’’ observes Arthur Brisbane, 
“we have plenty of gold left.’’ What do 
you mean we?—WMacon Telegraph. 
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LENTEN and EASTER 
COLLECTION DEVICES 


March 1, 1930 


Size 
3 5-8x2 3-8 inches. 


Gael 4 
Offering 


An individual 
offering envelope 
Price 
40 cents per 100. 


printed in colors. 


The Easter Call Offering Solicitor. A spiritual appeal designed 
to enrich the spirit of giving at Easter. To be sent out with the Easter 
offering envelope. Printed in colors on cardboard. Size 8 1-2 x 5 1-2 
inches. Price, $1.25 per 100. : 


Lenten Self Denial Slot Envelope. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 
Printed in colors. On this device the days of the season of Lent are 
named and in a column provided each day’s offering may be checked. 
Price, $2.00 per 100. 


The ‘‘Chick”’ and the ‘‘Lily’’ Envelopes are offered as successful 
devices for collecting coins previous to Easter. Their capacity is 75 
dimes each, but quarters and half dollars may be inserted. On each are 
a hundred objects to mark off for gifts received. Price $2.00 per 100. 


Easter Lily ‘‘Dollar-in Dimes’’ collector. A successful novelty. 
By this easy and attractive method every member can give or get $1.00 
as an Easter offering. Size 2 1-2 x 2 3-4 inches, in envelope. Price, 
$3.00 per 100. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most)young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 
Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


_UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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